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BITBRATURA 


LOIDE’S FIRST TRIAL. 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL 





The serous young Loide! 

She boundeth, in her childlike happiness, 
Where her tame linnets breed 

Among the golden broom, which she no less 
Loveth for its bright radiance and sweet smell, 
Than for its guarding her young linnets well. 


Her summers twelve have taught 

Her heart no lesson of distrust or dread ; 
Her eager hands have caught 

The very sunbeams shining o’er her head, 
And in them bathed her spirit with such light 
As makes her every motion fair and bright. 


Alllove the young Loide— 

All watch her with affectionate regard ! 
Glad Child, she hath no need 

Of other earthly joy than the green sward— 
The summer sun—the winter fireside cheerful— 
The loving friends, who kept her aye unfearful! 


Pass’d is the merry brook, 

Spann’d by her feet, as fairy-feet might do, 
At one light bound! A look 

Upon the blue Forget-me-nots she threw 
As on she hied—low-singing a sweet song 
To which the skylark answered loud and long. 


Pasas’d is the hazel copse— 
Pass’d the grey village church, whose graves call up 
No idle fears: she stops 
To pluck a weed, and place a buttercup 
From and upon a new-made grave—then o’er 
The meadow glides—not singing as before. 


Pase’d is old Nurse’s cot— 
Pass’d is the Fairy Lady’s crystal well ; 
And so she nears the spot 
Where breed her linnets dear. The fragrant smell 
Of furzes, all aglow, spreads up round her 
An incense, which sets all the bees astir. 


The bush, the nest, are there! 

The birds-—her linnets tame—ah, where are they ? 
Up, with loud glee i’ the air, 

And she, down with her grief, her first dismay, 
Kneeling beside the nest forsaken! Fled 
Her first Belovéds—yet she is not dead! 


She calls on them—in vain! 

She weeps wild tears, she sighs, she wails aloud ; 
And ‘midst those sounds of pain 

Come louder songs of joy from sky and cloud ; 
And she lies weeping now on Nurse's breast, 
Till, like a babe, she sobs herself to rest! 





FIVE MONTHS IN AN ANCIENT IRISH CITY. 
A LOVE STORY. 


It was early in May, when a troop of the——-—Dragoons arrived in 
the ancient city of C———, to relieve the old detachment which had 
lingered there for nine months, amid the desolation and horrors of one 
of the dullest and wildest spots of our pretty green isle. It was with 
no very pleasant feelings that Arnold Hall, the junior officer of the 
said troop of Dragoons, contemplated the probability of remaining for 
an indefinite period at C———. He had already been knocked about 
from one stupid quarter to another, throughout the southern districts of 
Ireland, ever since he first jeined his regiment, and to a young man, 
fresh from his father’s comfortable estate, in one of the loveliest counties 
of England, the condition of these districts appeared extremely barbar- 
ous. He had now arrived in the heart of a county were shooting land- 
lords, and non payment of rents, prevailed among the lower orders, 
While fox-hunting, ejectment of tenants, and horse-racing were the 
chief employments of the gentry. Arnold would have preferred a reg- 
ular campaign life, or a residence in India, or, in short, anything at 
~ to fighting with time and dulness in the remote country towns of 

® rebellious Suuth. He yawned, and chafed, and ran his fingers 

ugh his dark curls, and thought himself very ill-used. His com- 
Panions in arms, Major Wingfield and Captain Elrington, did not sym- 
— en with a = the score if the dulness of C , for the one 
rried, and the other e to a pretty girl, with a for- 

tune; and both were cuntented.io sonein ie sihes where = orm no 
Parties or balls, and very few young ladies, if the wine were tolerable, 
and the trout-streams prolific. They were sporting characters, and 
could find plenty of amusements to suit them ; but Arnold was a rather 
in lreamy youth, fond of reading, and of flirting. There was 
that mary in C——-, but a religious one, and no pretty young ladies 
: e could meet anywhere. It was near!y intolerable, and for the 

~ three weeks of his stay in the town he felt very weary. 

ae Any news to-day, Miss Rooney?” he asked, one morning, as he 
— into the establishment of an elderly lady, who supplies the 

- ry of C with articles for their messing, as well as with all 
at gossip of the surrounding neighbourhood ; “ anybody shot or 








“Oh no, sir, but a new fami i 
heard of that, of course 2” amily have come to the town; you have 


least 2? no; who are they >” he asked, twisting his moustache care- 


“ The famil i i : 
Young ladi “ < om magistrate,Mr. Sydenham. Lots of nice 


b ye ! ce zen know them ?” 

» Sir; Ihave never seen them myself yet, b fri i 
tlotte Fogarty, has been hired to attend - the pcm, ae 
himesit een’? are-the loveliest creatures in the world. Mr. Sydenham 

beaches as been here a month, and now his daughters have come. 
re «4 oe Dean Perrot’s large house in Mary-street, just near 
Me. H . ere will be find doings there, I’m sure, all the summer, 


all, and you’) . 
am will call = = — om amusement ; for of course, Mr. Syden- 
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Arnold’s spirit rose two degrees at the intelligence Miss Rooney 
gave him; he tapped his boot with his cane, and sauntered out of the 
shop. There was something now for him to think of. Among the 
« lots” of Miss Sydenhams mentioned by the worthy Ellen Rooney 
there might be one, at least, pretty ; one for whom it might be worth 
while to dress properiy, and keep up his looks. 

He mused awhile, and thought of strolling up Mary-street, but then 
he was not carefully attired; the brown shooting-coat did not suffi- 
ciently show off to advantage his really elegant figure, and he turned 
towards the dilapidated erty 4 barracks. On his way there he met a 
pale, dark man, with grizzled hair and thoughtful countenance, carry- 
ing @ bundle of official papers, and as he passed he heard the people 
whisper, “ That’s Misther Sydenham the magisthrate.” Arnold turned 
to look at him, and saw that be steadily pursued his way with a grave 
and stately air. The young man was preoccupied again—something 
peculiar struck him in the appearance of Mr. Sydenham, he knew not 
why or wherefore, yet he did not withdraw his eyes from the retreating 
figure that arrested them, till it was hid by a turning in the street. 

The condition of a young man leading an idle life, with plenty of 
money in his pocket, is often deplorable as that of the meanest beggar. 
Arnold felt all the miseries that beset an active, sensitive mind, when 
unoccupied, and not fortified by rational cares and studies. Some odd 
fancies struck him, and he seized a looking-glass on entering his bar- 
rack-room, to perceive whether his face began to show signs of advanc- 
ing age. Yes, he was nearly twenty-two and it was natural to expect 
that wrinkles, and, mayhap, grey hairs, would make themselves visi- 
ble; yet, strange fact, not a single blemish could his imagination 
detect that announced the departure of youth, and he put aside the mir- 
ror, with the mental assurance, that he was a “deuced well-looking 
fellow.” He then laid hold of the last number of a well-known period- 
ical, and whiled away the time with the aid of it, and a cigar, till din- 
ner. So passed this day, Friday. The next was a deplorably rainy 
Saturday, and then came a brilliant Sunday. 

The sun shone dazzlingly over the ancient city of C , as, loud 
and solemn, the deep-toned cathedral bell rang for morning prayers, 
and, with a lightheart, Arnold Hall dressed himself with peculiar pre- 
cision for church. Major Wingfield did not feel inclined to attend pray- 
ers, but Captain Elrington accompanied Arnold to the cathedral. They 
had been there only once before, so that the chaunting and organ, 
which were generally considered fine, possessed still the charms of nov- 
elty for them. 

n my word, Hall, you look very spruce, to-day,” remarked the 
Captain, as he and his young companion marched at the head of the 

to church. prod hs smiled to himself; he was bent on conquest. 

Alfa’! reader, the vanities of the world clang round him, as they 
cling round us all, far firmer than thoughts of death and a future state! 

How few of us contemplate the motive that should, at least, bring us 
to a place of worship on Sundays. How seldom do we consider, while 
gazing around the sacred edifice, or lounging in the recesses of a well- 
cushioned pew, that all we see and hear is intended to prepare us for 
the solemn change that must soon occur—that we are alone listening 
there, because death claims us all. Arnold had but a very vague idea, 
in his mind, of what he ought chiefly to have gone tochurch for, though 
a strong conviction forced itself on him, that he went because he was 
the junior officer of his troop, and could not well absent himsef, even if 
he wished todo so. We fear there were not many thoughts of divinity in 
his head, as he unbuckled his sword, and passed his handkerchif over 
his face, or while raising his rich dark curls that clustered together 
over his forehead, from the recent pressure of his helmet. 

The cathedral bell was still pealing forth its solemn invitation, and 
one by one the congregation dropped in. As the pew generally allot- 
ted to the military officers at C commanded a view of the vesti- 
bule, Mr. Hall was fortunate enough to perceive the preparations each 
individual made before ontering the body of the church, and he was a 
good deal amused by them. First came the hereulean form of Doctor 
Reynolds, the principal physician, and one of the aristocracy of 
C , followed by his little thin wife, who was rather unhappy be- 
cause she had no children. After them arrived Mr. Timothy Black, 
the very tyrannical agent of a wealthy land owner, whom everybody 
expected would be shot for his cruelty to the tenantry under his sur- 
veillance, and whom very few would have dared to accompany in his 
drives through the country, for fear of being sacrificed in mistake.— 
Mrs. Black, a very fair, light-eyed young woman, who always wore a 
white veil and blue ribbons in summer, and two equally fair, light- 
eyed little girls, accompanied him, and all four entered their pew with 
an easy air ofimportance. The next family that appeared in the vesti- 
bule amused Arnold particularly. It consisted of Mr. Attorney Phipps, 
his wife, and a little daughter of some six years’ standing, and a yo 
lady relative, whose intensely dark eyes burned very black and wildly 
under very dark eyebrows, and were rather more startling than lovely. 
They were more particular in adjusting their form of entrance than 
the others. Mr. Phipps first waited to arrange his hair and tighten his 
waist before he offered his arm to his wife, who had been previously 
occupied in pulling down, with sudden jerks, the very short, rotund 
skirt of her ittle da hter’s dress, and in ascertaining that her own 
brooch-pin was securely fastened, while Miss Lacket waited peieety 
to bring up the rear in due form. This is what Mr. Hall described 
with spirit to his friends as the ‘‘ Phipps get up.” The rest of the con- 
gregation amused him more or less by the affectation of importance 
which almost all assumed. Arnold, Arnold! why were you not think- 
ing of your prayers, rather than commenting on the manners and ap- 
pearances of the people who assembled within the church? Verily a 
reward for your wickedness arrived even inthis world. A punishment 
little dreamed of was yet to fall with heavy force. His doom was im- 
pending, and he knew it not. 

The bell had ceased to ring, and now the organ pealed forth a solemn 
strain, as the clergyman and choristers advanced to their accustomed 
places ; a hush prevailed, and prayer books were opened; the service 
commenced, ond. Arnold tried to fix his attention on th: introductory 
prayers, yet his eyes moved still, involuntarily, towards the vestibule, 
and in their frequent wanderings there, at length fell on the figures of 
three youthful females, who, without hesitation or preparation, entered 
the body of the cathedral. 

“The Miss Sydenhams, of course,” thought the young dragoon, as 
he beheld the ladies following the sexton to a pew, with almost as few 
airs of conceit or affectation as the conceited Arnold himself could 
tolerate. 

They were, indeed, the Miss Sydenhams, and nearly as pretty as a 
fastidious taste could require. In novels, generally, elder sisters are 
nearly always taller.than the younger ones; yet we are adhering 
strictly to truth when we say that Miss Sydenham was many inches 
taller than either of her sisters. She was a very interesting girl, fair 
and slender, with rich, dark curls clustering beneath her bonnet, and 
shading a neck white and rounded as an ivory pillar. The expression 
of her full black eyes was often sad and thoughtful, and yet at times 
they lighted up with a brilliancy quite charming ; small Grecian fea- 














tures, almost perfectly chiselled, and an air of quiet reserve, rendering 











her appearance very charming. Arnold admired her very much, but 
thought her rather too tall, and, perhaps, too melancholy looking. 

Her two sisters were both small in stature and of fairy like forma, 
and so like in appearance, that it might have been difficult to have 
pointed out a difference between them, had not the very fair hair of 
the younger one presented a striking contrast to the darker auburn 
tresses 0 we a - 

The secon ss Sydenham was very pretty and piquant, with bright 
hazel eyes that flashed and sparkled ith patos doe brilliancy, and 
in the pauses that ensued during the performance of divine service, 
they more than once caught an admiring gaze from the handsome young 
dragoon in the officers’ seat. The youngest girl was a quiet-looking 
little blonde, whose soft blue eyes possessed a rather inanimate expres- 
sion. She seemed delicate, and overpowered with continual ennui.— 
Arnold looked from one sister to another, and admired all; but the 
more brilliant charms of the second one struck his fancy peculiarly, 
_ he was almost in love for the sixth time since his military career 

egan. 

When the cathedral service was over, he managed to leavé his 
just as the Miss Sydenbams were paseing it on their way out, and he 
felt some pleasure in being pretty near the principal object of hisad- 
miration, even for so short a time. He was in high spirits, and com- 
mented with animation on the appearance of the strange young ladies 
to his companion, oee Elrington, who agreed that they were all 
nice girls, and the eldest girl a lovely creature. 

“ But her sister with the auburn curls—is she not much prettier ?” 
asked Arnold, quickly. 

‘« No, she is too small,” replied Elrington, who having only risen to 
the confines of five feet seven himself, was an admirer of lofty stature 
in others, though at the same time perfectly well satisfied with his own 
size and appearance. 

Nothing, however, could destroy the illusion that Miss Caroline Sy- 
denham’s bright eyes had conjured up over Arnold’s mind. Every 
day it grew stronger and stronger, strengthened alone by the heat of 
his own imagination, for it wa~ in vain that he sought to behold the 
fairy form of his enchantress during a whole week that elapsed since 
the first time of her appearance in the cathedral. He began to grow 
weary again, and was observed to walk very frequently up Mary-st,, 
in the hopeless endeavour to obtain even a glimpse of his lady love in 
some of the windows of her own residence. Again he ] forward 
more anxiously than ever to Sunday, and in the Miss Sydenhams 
appe in church as before, unaccompanied by their father, and just 
looking the same as they did last Sunday, o that the second sister 
wore a very exquisite > Panera of Pari manufacture, which 
heightened her hea ty bly, and servedto bewilder Mr. Hall's 
head in a fearful manner. 

The young man’s patience was nearly worn out in looking vainly for 
a call from Mr. Sydenham. According to orders, Major ingfield had 
been obliged to consult with the magistrate on business relative to his 
troop, but had only been admitted to his study, where they conversed 
alone on the affair in question, and it was soon well known that Mr. 
Sydeuham had no intentions whatever of visiting the military, or, in- 
deed, of returning many of the visits of the neighbouring gentry who 
had called on himself. The principal ladies of C —~—— had already 
paid their respects to the Miss Sydenhams, and made their remarks on 
them. The eldest was generally considered to be very proud, because 
she said little and was reserved, while the two younger girls were prs. 


nounced extremely conceited, because they were pretty, . 
selves very straight. The y were pretty, and held them 


; ye ae no invitations to dinner or tea 
parties, and kept completely to themselves, seldom leaving the house 
even to take a walk. The brilliant doings icted by Miss Rooney, 
as likely to take place at the new magistrate’s turned out fabulous.— 
There was not one entertainment given at his house during the whole 
summer. The reason of such complete seclusion as his family main- 
tained, could not be clearly ascertained ; but, from the distant, proud 
prmpare of Mr. Sydeuham himself, it was generally considered to arise 
rom pride. 

** Well, Mr. Hall, what do you think of the Miss Sydenhams 2” ask- 
es mon Bovey one evening, as the young Seegean, ebtoen’ into her 
shop. ere was & quizzical expression in the spi r’s 
spoke. and Arnold coloured slightly. ea 

** Oh, very pretty, of course,” he replied, with affected carelessness. 
** All young ladies are pretty.” 

* Some more so than others,” continued Miss Rooney, and then, turn- 
ing to a damsel who had entered for groceries, ‘How are yoar young 
ladies, to-day, Charlotte? What makes them stay so much at home? 
Everybody complains that they are not to be seen out anywhere ;” and 


ung | ® merry glance was directed towards Mr. Hall, who became all atten- 


tion. 
** Ah! what would they ge out for here, ma’am ?” observed the girl 
ery: “Sure there’s nothing at all worth seeing in this 


** But, for health’s sake they ought to take a walk now and then,” 
Miss Rooney. 

** Well, that’s their own affair—I’m sure they just look as well as 
them that’s continualiy lollin’ through the streets.” 

“* Do they ever go anywhere, but to church ”” asked Arnold, tapping 
his boot with hiscane. The girl stared at him, with an expression 
that seemed to say,“ What is it to you whether they do or not?” but 
she answered, with wonderful civility, that ‘‘ The young ladies drove 
out frequently with the master in the carriage.” 

‘** They are all very pretty, indeed,” remarked Miss Rooney, good- 
naturedly, anxious to continue a conversation with Charlotte Fogarty, 
more for Mr. Hall’s sake than her own. 

- They are, God bless them, and what’s better than that, they’re 


* Is their mamma alive ?” asked Miss Rooney. 

“* Oh, I believe she is; but give me the sugar quick, ma’am, or ’'R 
be killed for staying away so long.” 

* And who is so cross that you are afraid of being ‘ killed?” asked 
Arnold, laughing ; ‘‘ your master, I suppose.” , : gnaiets 

The girl did not deign a reply this time ; but, colouring slightly, 
withdrew from the shop ; and Arnold sauntered out, too glad to have 
heard even thus little of the Miss Sydenhams. 

“ Am I ever to be introduced to them!” he exclaimed bitterly to him- 
self, giving his cane an impatient jerk, and whisking a small stone that 
lay on the pavement several yards off. There was no use going up 
Mary-street any more; so he whistled to his dog, Juan, and turned up 
a aabtery road, that led towards the well-known raim. of an ancient 
religious building in the vieinity of C . He Gopped over a few 
styles, and struck into a wild, rocky field, where a golitary black pig, 
With two goats, and a calf, were feeding. 

It was a very lovely evening, in the commencement of July, and as 
the young man ascended the rugged height that conducted him to the 
ruined edifice, he felt a dreamy pleasure in oceasionally stopping to 
view the wild but beautiful scenery around him. There were a 
lines of mountains stretched afar off on all sides, among which he coul 
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distinguish the bold Galtees, and the Comm h Hills, with Slieve- 
namuck, and the Keeper Range, whose names he had learned long 
since, melting away in the evening haze. . 
For the first time since his arrival in the South, he began to think 
that he should not like to leave it, and he mused, half pleased, and 
half melancholy, while wandering round the ruin. He was buried in 
sleepy meditation when the sound of voices roused him. The words, 
«« Agnes, if we had a telescope, we might look at the-mountains this 
evening,” fell upon his ear, spoken in a lively English accent, and im- 
mediately after two light, girlish figures met the half-startled gaze of 
the young officer. He was face to face with Caroline Sydenham and 
her younger sister, Agnes, ina moment. The girls returned his stare 
without apparent embarrassment, though the elder one had her head 
uncovered, and a pretty pink sun bonnet dangling from her hand. She 
seemed perfectly at ease, and did not blush or change colour, much to 
Arnold’s surprise. Her auburn curls shone brightly in the summer 
sun, and betrayed no signs of disorder. 
She looked really beautiful, all gaiety and animation. She had ex- 
a wish for a spy-glass to view the surrounding scenery, and 
Arnold held a small pocket telescope in his hand. He longed to offer 
it, but knew it was impossible, under the circumstances, und the young 
ladies passed on, tripping lightly over the lumps of clay and stones 
that lay scattered around. He watched their figures as long as he could, 
and the longer he looked, the more he admired. He was still gazing 
after them, when he perceived that Caroline turned to look back ; her 
bright eye caught his, and he thought there was a ,smile in it, a plea- 
sant, knowing smile, that somehow or other had a curious effect on 














“‘ Why did she look back?” he asked himself more than once, and 
his vanity always answered the question. 

The evening waxed cooler and cooler, and the first rays of the setting 
sun fell on the blackened walls of the ruin, while a mellow haze seem- 
ed wet the surrounding landscape, as Arnold called his dog and 
returned, still thoughtful, to the barracks. 

That short rencontre with the Miss Sydenhams had added fresh fuel 
to the flame that was beginning rather to scorch than warm his ima 
gination, and he awoke next morning more in love than ever. — 

He was at breakfast when his servant handed him a note which had 
just arrived. He tore it open hastily, and found it was from a friend 

the regiment. 


‘* Dear Hall,—How cn earth do you manage to get over time at 
C——. Weare vegetating here in 1 manner quite awful to think of ; 
but there is a likelihood of the detachment beingwalled in, and we are 
all to proceed to very soon, which will be a pleasinz variety. 
Captain Devenish and his wife and myself intend going over to C—— 
to behold that wonderful ruin in your vicinity, and I believe Mrs. 
Devenish wishes also to see some people of the name of Sydenham, 
whom I dare say youknow. Till then adieu, and believe me, 

** Ever yours sincerely. Goprrey MABERLY.” 


Arnold read the note with a mixture of pain and pleasure. The pre- 
bability of leaving C—— gave him more annoyance than satisfaction, 
and the prospect of seeing his friend pleased him. The Sydenhams, 
too, were mentioned, and without well knowing why, his drooping 
spirit hoped again. 

It was fortunate for Arnold that he had no greater affliction to con- 
tend with than the misery of his hapless love affair, yet some how or 
other he was beginning to look as woe-begone and downcast as if his 
heart was really breaking. Continually absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of one subject, and in vain anxieties, which kept him frequently 
wide awake throughout whole nights, it was not surprising that he 
‘became abstracted and melancholy, and that his face lost muclf of its 
former healthy hue. 7 

Some of our readers will, no doubt, be too wise te credit the fact of a 
you"s man pining away thus suddenly for the sake of a girl whom he 

scarcely seen anywhere but in church, and never exchanged a 
word with ; yet there are as strange circumstances occuring every day 
of a like description, and Arnold Hall was by no means a singular cha- 
racter. He had often been in love, or, at least, fancied himself so; 
but he felt now something which appeared to himself far deeper than 
he ever felt before, and with all the sears of a youthful passion, he 
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said to Maberly; “and I may recommend him to their notice and 
i 


- aberly mentioned the scheme to Arnold, who agreed that it was a 
magnificent one, and determined on being most agreeable next day.— 
He felt joyous and hopeful again, and looked almost as handsome as 
ever when the morrow came; and a brilliant sunshiny day it was, with 
small fleecy clouds sailing over the deep blue sky, and a pleasant breeze 
that relieved the influence of the July sun. 

For more than two months had Arnold lingered in C , much of 
which time had been spent in vain hopes of being introduced to Miss 
Caroline Sydenham, and now, when a prospect opened before him of 
having his wishes gratified, it was not surprising that he felt supremely 
happy. Yet,» horrible dread crossed his mind, occasionally, that she 
might not accept Mrs. Devenish’s proposal of accompanying her to the 
ruin; that even if her sister came, she might not. hese doubts and 
fears banished some peace from his mind, and his heart did not beat 
quite regularly yet, though he was dressing with peculiar care for the 
hour appointed by Mrs. Devenish. He had already set aside two differ- 
ent scarfs, and was adjusting the tie of a third, when Maberly sprung 
in to say, that Mrs. Devenish and two Miss Sydenhams were coming 
down Mary-street. 

** Two Miss Sydenhams!”’ repeated Arnold, frowning slightly, as he 
thrust his arm into the sleeve of his paletot; ‘‘ why the deuce didn’t 
they all come? What are they like ?” 

** Oh, like a confusion of gaudy ribbons and frippery, and uncommon- 
ly small,” replied Maberly. 

Arnold was in too good humour to be angry with his friend’s imper- 
tinence, and after adjusting his hat with due precision, hastily sallied 
forth, anxious that he and Maberly might be sauntering, as if accident- 
ally, about the ruin, when Mrs. Devenish and her party should come 
up. They strolled along, making sundry evolutions with their canes, 
trom the barracks down the main street, and on towards the wilder 
parts of the town which led to the ruin, and had already reached the 
summit of the remarkable eminence on which it stood, when Captain 
and Mrs. Devenish, accompanied by Major Wingfield and Elrington, 
and the two younger Miss Sydenhams, appeared slowly ascending the 
rocky height. Arnold began to feel frightfully confused, and half 
wished himself at the barracks again. Maberly suggested the pro- 
priety of going to meet Mrs. Devenish, but his friend implored him to 
do no such thing, and they maintained their position on the summit 
till the party arrived near them. 

They exchanged the usual salutations, and then Mrs. Devenish, turn- 
ing to her companions, said— 

** Young ladies, permit me to introduce to you my friends, Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Maberly.” 

Arnold scarcely knew what he was about, but be instinctively raised 
his hat, without looking at either of the girls ; and Maberly was nearly 
as confused from amusement, yet he had sufficient coolness to observe, 
that the young ladies were extremely pretty. The elder Miss Syden- 
ham looked a little paler than asual; yet it might have been observed, 
that her colour changed very faintly, as she returned Arnold's slight 
salutation with downcast eyes. She appeared somewhat confused, and 
yet, her embarrassment did not seem to be the result of ill- breeding, or 
mauvaise honte, for she endeavoured to overcome it with a charming 
grace, while her sister gazed around her with the same distrait air as 
nearly always characterized her. She did not seem to think it neces- 
sary, that either of the gentlemen just introduced should consider it 
worth while to address herself; and as Maberly was a good deal amus- 
ed at the utter indifference she manifested to any attention being paid 
her, perhaps it was through a spirit of contradiction that he commenced 
a conversation with her, while Arnold, taking courage from his exam- 
ple, addressed a few words to Caroline. His own embarrassment gave 
way considerably as he perceived that she scarcely ever raised her 
eyes to look at him, and answered his remarks about C———, and 
whether the ruin of the old Cathedral was not very wonderful and 
interesting, in a way that evinced a little abstraction of mind. She 
was certainly not at ease, and Arnold fancied, more than once, that 
the embarrassment of her manner was, in some way, connected with 
himself. And so it was. 

He augured well from it, and his spirits rose to an amazing point at 








Sant his lady-love gifted with every attribute of mind that could 
render her perfectly amiable and charming. 

The three days which elapsed previous % the arrival of his friend, 
seemed very, very long, but at last came to #h end, and he was really 
glad when Maberly made his appearance. 

“* Well, old fellow, you find staying here slow work, I fancy,” were 
the first words of his friend after the customary greeting was over; 
«* you look like a ghost, positively.” 

“To tell the truth, I have never been more miserable in my life than 
3 have been since we were sent to C——,” replied Arnold with a little 

eat. 

“What on earth sort of a place is it? Any fun, such as balls or 
parties, going on?” 

“Nota bit. Scarcely a soul has even thought it proper to visit us, 
except the clergyman of the town, and Doctor Reynolds. None of the 
country gentry have called at all.” 

** What a set of ruffians they must be!” 

“* Positive savages, leaving a set of fellows in such a place to amuse 
themselves as they best can. Even if they did. not entertain, they 

t at least pay us the respect of a morning call.” Arnold was 
efly thinking with bitterness of Mr. Sydenham’s extraordinary neg- 
lect of himself and his companions. — 

“‘ Any pretty girls in the vicinity ?’ inquired Maberly. 

““Why, yes, there are the daughters of the resident magistrate, well 
enough looking ; but they keep very much to themselves, and are not 
to be seen out anywhere.” , 

“Locked up, probably, by their papa, Mr. Sydenham, is it not ? Mrs. 
Devenish is a bosom friend of one of them, and says she is a species of 
angel. It is the eldest, I believe.” 

* She is nice looking enough,” replied Arnold, “ and I wish to hea- 
“vens that I was as fortunate in being acquainted with her as Mrs. De- 
venish is.” 

“Why, are you in love, old boy ?’ demanded Maberly, in surprise. 

** No, not exactly with the eldest Miss Sydenham, but I think one of 
her sisters has taken rather a fancy to myself, and to confess a secret, 
I would give a good deal to be introduced to her.” 

**The deuce you would! and what has become of your penchant for 
Ellen Cooke, at Fethard?” 

“Oh, that is all over now; she was not to be compared to Miss 
Sydenham.” 

* And so you want to get acquainted with her. Perhaps Mrs Dev- 
enish might manage the business for you. She is a cute hand at that 
sort of thing.” 

** And will you make interest for me with her, like a good fellow ?” 
asked Arnold, cheering up, and losing all pride in the hopes of becom. 
ing introduced to his-lady-love under any circumstance. 

**I shall do whatI can. Mrs. Devenish is very natured ; but 
if you let her into your secret, of course she will reveal it to the girls, 
and do you wish that ?” 

“ Why, no; I should as soon they would not know it at once. Tell her 
Tam anxious to become acquainted with the Miss Sydenhams, as they 
are pretty, and she will not trouble her head much about the matter. 
For heaven's sake, Maberly, arrange the affair in some sort of a way, 
for I really am most miserable.” 

“*T am very sorry for you, but don’t quite believe it, though you do 
look a little used up. We must not delay the business, then, for Deven- 
ish won’t remain here after to morrow, so there is no time to spare.” 

The conversation of the two young men continued for some time 
longer, but nothing was said of importance, and they toga to 
dress for dinner, Maberly having given a last assurance of doing what 
‘he could for Arnold with Mrs. Devenieh, whose obliging disposition 
made it easy for him to ask a favour from her; she was, moreover, a 
rather clever young woman, and likely to settle an affair, such as the 
‘one in question, admirably. Her friendship for Miss Sydenham had 
Sprung up about a year ago, when they accidentally met, for the first 

me, at the house of a mutual acquaintance, where they were both on 
@ visit of three weeks’ duration. She knew very little of the young 
lady’s fam ily concerns, as the gentle reserve of Miss Sydenbam’s man- 
ners rende red it impossible for uny well-bred person to obtrude herself 
on her con fidence, -o thit Mrs. Devenish was unable to give Arnold 
very much satisfaction relative to Mr. Sydenham’s circumstances and 
a ae 

e merely descri is eldest daughter as a very sweet, lovel 
gir!, and did not know much about her Severe” ad ‘ 
__ It was arranged, that she should ask the young ladies, on the follow- 
ing day, to accumpany her to tLe remarkable ruin of C , and she 
should make a party of the officers to attend also. 

“They surely cannot refuse being introduced to your friend,” she 





the idea that he was now oe or had before made, some impression 
on her. She rarely permitted him to catch the brilliancy of her won- 
drous eyes ; but he had a good view of the long dark lashes that shaded 
them, and of the finely pencilled brows, that were just sufficiently 
arched for beauty, so as not to destroy the intellectual expression of 
her face, and he was contented enough to talk himself, even though 
she might only answer his observations by a few words, or a pleasant 
laugh. Perhaps, like most men, he thought the less a woman talked 
the better; and did not object to monopolising all the conversation 
with ladies to himself. At all events he was very well pleased; and, 
as the party entered the interior of the ruin, he felt much delight in 
inting out to her different styles of architecture, which could still 
e detected in it, and in accompanying her up the long winding staira 
that appeared to have led formerly to an abbey or castle attached to 
the cathedral. There was also a remarkable round tower, with two 
small apertures at the top, through which a dim light fell with a very 
peculiar effect, and which could only be viewed by leaning forward 
over a fearful chasm; and Arnold was anxious that C .roline might see 
it, as by doing so she would be under the necessity of securing herself 
from falling beneath by taking hold of his hand. The young lady ap- 
pee was by nu means cowardly or prudish, and she surrendered 
er hand tohim without hesitation, in a way that jarred slightly on 
Arnold. He would have preferred more charming embarrassment, but 
was still very well satisfied to hold for a little while the small fairy 
fingers that lay as cool and motionless as a tiny piece of marble in his 
keeping. She declared the view up the tower was curious and pretty ; 
and then suddenly gazing down the chasm beneath said, laughingly, 
thet a suicide could easily be committed down there without any one 
finding it out This was the first observation she had as yet volunteer- 
ed; and Arnold was a little surprised at the extreme brightness of her 
— as she spoke. The remark, too, was an odd one for a young 
1 iY to make, and he looked at her for a moment before he replied, 
aily— 
9 And are you in search of an eligible spot for such a purpose as you 
think the tower suitable ? You surely seem too happy, Miss Sydenham, 
to be under the necessity of contemplating suicide ?” 

She returned the smiling look of Arnold with « glance of her large 
hazel eyes that half startled him. 

*«* And do you think that any one in this life can be really happy ?” 
she asked, laugbing slightly. 

** Why not exactly always; but there are some people on whom the 
ills of existence fall lightly. I should imagine for instance that you, 
Miss Sydenham, could easily bear a good burden of miseries.” 

* Yes; I laugh off wretchedness very often. It is well to be able to 
do so.” And she gave another of her peculiar smiles that had an odd, 
puzzling effecton Arnold. She looked pale, too, and a little ghastly, 
in the light that fell through the apertures of the roofless ruin. Her 
embarrassment had nearly all vanished, and she began to converse 
with a charming grace, now and then coming out with strange ideas, 
that caused her companion to smile very often. He had never talked 
to any one like her before. Of course he thought so, ashe was in love. 
But, really and truly she was very peculiar, and he began to doubt 
whether he had made any impression on her at all. She reminded him 
of a wicked little elf that might delight in teasing him when he would 
least expect it,or might vanish suddenly through the apertures of the 
ruin. 

Either by accident or design they had long since been removed from 
the rest of the party. Arnold never forgot the circumstance, though 
his companion did not seem to take notice of it, and he endeavoured 
to delay joining Mrs. Devernish as long as possible. He whiled away 
a good deal of time in settling his pocket telescope, which he had not 
forgotten to bring with him, and in pointing out to her the best places 
for taking views of the surrounding mountains and valleys, till at length 
her sister came running for her. 

“Car line, we must go home now, I think. 
o’clock.”’ 

«Well, I suppose we must.” And Caroline gave a sigh as if she were 
very tired or melancholy, and Arnold would have sighed, perhaps, too, 
if he had dared ; but still he felt very happy, though he knew a tempor- 
ary parting was at hand. Mrs. Devernixh and the rest joined them 
then, and Major Wingfield rallied Arnold on the téte a téte he had 
been enjoying, while Maberly was a little anxious to know whether 
his friend had found Miss Caroline Sydenham more charming and ani- 
mated than he had thought her sister, who had piqued him considerably 
by running away from him while he was carrying on a very edifying 
conversation relative to ruins and burying grounds. 

Arnold accompanied the ladies to their own door, and when they 
were about to part, Mrs. Devenish said, in her own peculiar, off-hand 
way— 


It is almost four 











Fem _| 
**Miss Sydenham, I know your paps is always b 
time for visiting; but, perhaps, you would take pity py 1d dere has no 
ae of my fed here, Mr. Hall, and permit him to call at yon 
ouse how then. He is not a sportsman, a ins bi -~ 
the aes of C = od complains bitterly of 
Arnold half wished the words unsaid. He watched ine’ 
tenance, andcould not fail to observe the very deep Dentae’s c0 F 
spread it. She collected herself, however, and quickly and gree me 
replied, that she and her sisters would be happy to see Mr Hall ally 
a? thing it worth while to visit them. ‘ if he 
**We have not much amusement to offer, but there 
in the house which are at your service,” she added, pe oy 
with a bright smile. He thanked her sincerely, and she =A hi - 
very bewitching glance, though she did not offer her hand whe * 
final ‘* good evening” was wished. m the 
P... wy meg] aan 4 of Mr. Sydenham’s house yawned slowly to 
mit the fairy forms of the two sisters, who entered th 
it closed on them. ‘ © large hall, ag 
** Agnes, what are we to do now ?” exclaimed the elder i 
agony, as she threw her arm round her sisters’s waist. Py oe 
miserable we must always be!” Agnes said nothing, but two lees ‘ 
tears fell from her eyes, and they ascended the wide staircase togethe 1 
Arnold returned to the barracks happier in his mind than he had 
felt for many months before. He considered the day a triumphant 
one for him, and recalled all Caroline’s embarrassment and blushes With 
much satisfaction. Yes, why should she have changed colour 40 ofte 
unless conscious of feeling more interest in him than she could - 
ceal. There were many reasons to convince him that she was already 
quite in love. 7 
** A fellow like me does not often find it very hard to win a gir’s 
heart,” he thought, getting impudent as he reflected on his success, and 
contemplating his face and figure for ten minutes in a looking: glass 
before he removed his hat. Reader we are wrong, perhaps, in thy: 
exposing the vanity and self-conceit of our hero; but he was really 
not a bad sort of young man. He was only very vain, like the on 
erality of the unemployed, good-lookingyoung people of both sexes 
Some days elapsed before the next Sunday came, and Arnold was 
good deal disappointed in not seeing any of the Miss Sydenhams oy; 
during that time. He walked up Mary-street two or three times a day 
unconscious that the eyes of several servant maids and but'ers wer 
viewing him out of upper windows and portes cochéres in the enchanted 
neighbourhood ; and many a guess was hit upon that one of the three 
very pretty young ladies, incarcerated in the large sombre mansion of 
the resident magistrate, was the attraction in Mary-street. When Sun. 
day came, he was still more disappointed in not seeing Miss Caroline 
Sydenham at church. Her younger sister was the only member of her 
family who appeared there; and he merely had the satisfaction of ob. 
taining a very slight salutation from her, as she passed him on her way 
out, after the service was over. The next day, and the next, were 
equally unfortunate, and Arnold lost much of his self-conceit again, 
and looked quite despairing. There was a complete relapse to his form. 
er hopelessness. He now and then met Mr. Sydenham himself, always 
looking very grave, and often very careworn, but Mr. Sydenham never 
seemed to notice him. There was a certain air of good breeding in the 
appearance of the magistrete that forcibly struck Arnold; and he 
could not help feeling a strong interest in him, notwithstanding the 
bitter regret that his non-visiting propensities caused himself 


To be concluded next week. 








ANDREA ORCAGNA. 


$, 

In the long and narrow street running from the Piazza de! Palazzo 
to the magnificent church of Santa Croce stood the office of the Guardia 
of Florence, one of the civic functionaries, who, about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, exercised a jurisdiction corresponding with 
that of our sheriff. One day, in the year 1354, an immense crowd 
gathered about it, attracted by the sale of the goods of a citizen under 
seizure for debt; and the more than usual number of known bargain- 
hunters drawn thither—a class as numerous then amongst the good 
citizens of Florence as amongst the inhabitants of any of our country- 
towns in the present day—proved that the occasion was one of no 
ordinary importance. Nor did they seem likely to he disappointed in 
their object, for the property, though consisting of rich stufts, splen- 
didly mounted arms, and furniture in the most exquisite taste, was se))- 
ing off at the lowest prices. 

‘They seem determined to ruin the man, that’s certain,” said a 
weaver of the Strada del Carmine, shrugging his shoulders at the same 
time with a most resigned indifference. 

‘* And if that infamous Duke of Athens had not stripped us of every- 
thing,” rejoined a woman standing next to him, “ what bargains of 
beautiful gowns I might get now !” ; 

“I can’t but think,” said the weaver, “that the Signor Guardia 
bears the owner some ill-will; it looks very like it at all events; and 
after all it is a pity.” aa 

‘It is scandalous : it is infamous, friend,” exclaimed a citizen, who 
now came up. ae: 

It was the owner of the seized goods; and if the Castilian dictum be 
true that asserts— 


** On the brow, and in the eye, 
The index of the mind doth lie,” 


his mind was a noble, an upright, and honourable one. But there wis 
a frown on the lofty brow, oe a flash of indignation was in the intelli- 
ent eye, as he gazed on the Guardia, who returned the glance with . 
ook of irrepressible exultation in the evident but impotrnt anger 
his victim. For some time, however, the latter remained 3 — 
spectator of the utter sacrifice of his property; but, at length, oe 
losing all patience, he made his way to the official, and begged that be 
would discharge his duty a little less harshly, and a litule more ro 
partially. But the Guardia, whom an old rivalry in & love = ~ 
rendered his implacable enemy, noticed his remonstrance only ! Be 
contemptuous smile; and the sale went on as before. The or 4 
loudly expressed their indignation at the odious proceeding 0 Re 
Guardia; an indignation, however, that in no way seem to — ~ 
evjoyment in the bargains of rich stuffs they were securing att : - 
pense of the unfortunate owner. No sooner was the cale over, ugh 
work of spoliation completed, than he boldly made his way ‘ Zz 
the crowd, and suddenly leaping upon the — erected ue, the 
purposes of the auction, sadly, but calmly and proudly, addresse 
assembled throng. u, my 

“Citizens of Florence,” he cried, ‘« God knows-—and many of yo os 
fellow-countrymen, know too—that I have lived in all honour, —, 
and peace unto this day. Who can say that I have ever borne m: on 
or hatred to living man? Harmlessly and quietly have I eomnole na 
out among you; but the work of this day has changed my wht. Let 
ture. I am not what I was when I first saw this morning’s lig ‘early 
him who has made the change look well to it; for he shall yet he wee 
rue this day’s work. I will not use sword or dagger; I know 4 ull 
of no other weapon but my pencil; and I need no other. bea ig- 
you what has brought me to this, that you may know how Jos ar 
trate can reward a man for doing a citizen’s duty. The widow hay 
dearest friend was in urgent need of a sum of money, and I ie : e she 
for her, on my personal security. Death snatched her away eevothing 
could repay it, and I asked in vain for a delay of three days. *° 
would satisfy the Guardia but the ruin of an honest citizen. little 
thinks, a Florentine magistrate might Mt have deemed & " i 
courtesy due to Andrea Orcagna. Well! Signor, you have “t : 
turn, and mine is yet tocome. You have worked your ag [ will 
I mine; and here, I swear, veg we assembled Florence, tha 

up u, while yet alive, into hell.” a od he 
Pet Shite the lose words were yet upon his lips, he — od 
ground, and the crowd ava rid before him, he went 0 
direction of Santa Maria La Novella. : » sid 

«it pa did not know him to be Andrea Orcagna, the Larry terri, ube 
a woman in the crowd, we might take him to be om. ie pe 
great magician, with his spells and his witchcraft. To oid ” 
of sending a man down to hell alive makes my blood run co 


tan 90 i spect- 
“To my thinking, he had good reason to complain, ssid *ylorenc? 


able. looking citizen. ‘ He deserved better of the citizen _ he is 
than that they should quietly stand by to see him — — what 
not only a painter, but a poet, a sculptor, and an architect, p for our 


is better, a friend of the people, always ready to stand u 
rigbts.” 





8 gpeak- 
come to 
rdered 


‘“*That’s true, friend,” said the weaver; “* and — tr 
ing. I could not help thinking it was Alighieri weed dig bas © 
hop Florence with its ingratitude. But the Gua 


the streets to be cleared; so we had better be off ” 
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: @ crowd was in assembled in the streets of 
— 7 on account of Andrea Ore But this time 
P oper ty was the voluntary and gratified ceuse of its assembling. He 
be ast finished adorning the church of Sante Croce with the two 
ned J -pieces, “ Paradise” and “ Hell”—a design conceived from 
—_ great epic—and he announced to the nobles of Florence that 
Den gbours were completed, and solicited the honour of their presence 
the day when they were to be first resented to the public gaze. 
“he artist’s mission was then regarded as a high and holy one; pen 
ci] was not then prostituted to the service of despotism. Half a 
- en had scarcely «lapsed since the Florentine people, in enthusias- 
m sdmiration, had borne in triumph through the streets the Madonna 
if Giovanni Cimabue ; nor were they now less ready to hail the yee 
juctions of a genius, the glory of their city. The populace flocked to the 
tas well as the nobles; and foremost in the throng, impelled by 
malignant envy, was the Guardia. The splendid paintings call 
forth acclaiming bursts of admiration, alike from noble and from 
izan, and some, who were nearest to him, were congratulating Or 
on his brilliant success, when a peal of laughter made the ofty 
isjes re-echo. It was fo.lowed by the ory, “ The Guardia! the Guardia! 
jook at him! Sure enough, there he is; in the very middle of hell. 
Bravo, master ; bravo, painter. You have kept your word. 

And the weaver of the Strada del Carmine, for his was the exclama- 
tion, pointed to a full-length figure of the Guardia, distinguished by 
the three crimson lilies in his white cap, pursued by a demon with a 
fery crook. Close beside him was the judge who had signed the war- 
rant against the artist, and also the likeness of Cecco d’ Ascoli, a cele- 
prated magician of that day. , ; 

A shout broke from the assembled populace, and the pitiless official, 
yho, before the weaver’s exclamation, had half suspected, notwith- 
standing their hideous distortion, that he was gazing on his own linea- 
ments, rushed towards the door, actually howling with indignation, 
followed by the jeers and hisses of the crowd. - 

«J am at last avenged!” murmured Orcagna. ‘ 

« Friend,” said Sylvestro di Medici, emphatically : ‘‘ beware of this 
man; he has the cunning as well as the venom of the serpent. ’ 

«Well! at all events,” said the artist, carelessly, ‘1 have filed his 
teeth tolerably ; and extracted a few of his fangs ” 

« Nevertheless, Orcagna,” said a voice from the crowd, * beware of 
the Guardia, for he will follow you, were it indeed to hell.” p 

And the crowd dispersed, leaving Andrea to triumph in @ mode of 
vengeance which he was the first to devise (though severe! instances of 
ssimilar kind by celebrated artists have been handed down) ; and the 
terrors of which, in @ superstitious age, we can now scarcely estimate. 


Ill. 


Orcagna had received from the monks of Santa Croce only a small 
sum in advance, and, confident in the enthusiasm excited by his gigan- 
ic work, he immediately repaired to the abbot to request payment of 
the stipulated sum. The reverend father gave him to understand it 
was not possible to meet his demand. The church was poor; they 
bad fallen upon evil days; the first love was growing cold, and the 
fithful no longer gave their wonted abundant alms. In short, he was 
old that he must wait; whether patiently or not, was his own affair. 
jnvain he appealed to the civic authorities; the Guardia’s influence 
yas at work, and his complaint was dismissed. , 

And now commenced a series of persecutions, till at length the artist 
felt that he had no recourse but to quit Florence; and, unfortunately, 
he gave too load expression to his determination. . 

Before he quitted for ever his ungrateful country, the great painter 
wished to retouch the frescoes with which he and his brother Bernardo 
had adorned the Capella di Strozzi, in Santa Maria La Novella. In 
order that the work might not be interrupted, the chapel was shut up, 
and none but the painter admitted. On the eve of the day when it 
vas again to be thrown open to the public, and while the artist was 
yet putting the finishing-stroke to his work, it was discovered that a 
reliquary of great value and a pyx with the host had been abstracted 
from the chapel. All Florence was in commotion at the news; the 
first day eager inquiry was passing from mouth to mouth as to who the 
sacrilegious plunderer could be; the next day the name of Orcagna 
was whispered; and the third day, the Guardia, exulting in such a 
pretext for the ruin of his enemy, openly denounced him before the 
Gonfaloniere of the republic, and the celebrated artist was thrown into 

the state prison. 

In the middle ages, the penalty for sacrilege was death or perpetual 
imprisonment. Heavy, therefore, was the charge against the unhappy 
Oreagna ; and, innocent as he was, his heart sunk within him, for he 
wll knew the fickle character of the Florentines ; and, besides, dis- 
fice and ignominy must rest upon his once-honoured name. 

He underwent two examinations, and vehemently, passionately in- 
diguant was his protest against the accusation of theft. ‘*‘ Many may 
have been my faults and errors,” he said, ‘‘ but thus todegrade myself 
to the level of the vilest of criminals,—my lords, you do not yourselves 
believe it possible. This hand, that has obeyed the inspiration of my 
high and holv art in adorning the shrines of Santa Maria and San 
Pietre Maggiore—think you this hand could be that of the nightly 
marauder, the base plunderer of the sacred vessels of the chapel of the 
Strozzi? In any other city but Florence, Andrea Orcagna need not have 
asserted his innocence.” 

But what were protestations and assertions to minds predisposed to 
believe in the guilt of the accused ; or, at least, determined to condemn 
him as guilty. The Guardia had gained over the Gonfaloniere, and 
prejudiced him against the unfortunate artist by insinuations that the 
party of the nobles would strain every nerve to screen him from the 
just indignation of the Florentine people, and since the expulsion of the 
Duke of Athens, the whole power was vested in the hands of the po- 
pular party. The Gonfaloniere, himself a straightforward, honest man, 
had no suspicions of the malignant motives of the Guardia, and second- 
ed him vigorously, believing that he was thereby thwarting the Guelf 
faction. All seemed to promisé a triumph to the Guardia, and the un- 
happy Andrea was about to be put to the torture, had not Sylvestro 
di Medici, a noble, but on the popular side made strong objection and 
succeeded in influencing some others to interfere in favour of the artist 

But no interposition availed to alter the determination of the head of 
the republic, whom-the Guardia completely influenced, and he had 
sworn to be content with nothing short of the utter ruin of Andrea. 
Atlength proclamation was made that the last day of trial was over, 
and the day appointed for passing sentence. 

Florence heard that the scaffuld was to rob her of her most illus- 
trious pai ter, and that city of the arts was moved to its very centre ; 
and her cry of indignation and regret was re-echoed by the tributary 
‘owns, The Arctini and the inhabitants of Empoli came in crowds, and 
the citizens of Pisa sent a deputation to demand the release of that 
Anite who had immortalized their Campo Santo. But all was in 

in. 

The tribunal assembled to pass sentence. Vast was the concourse 
ofthe people. The lips ofthe inexorable Gonfaloniere was already 
parting to utter the terrible decree, and a thrill seemed to pass through 
‘he immense muititude, as if it had been one man, when suddenly a 
Yolee was heard, crying, “ Make way! make way!” and a figure 
‘shed through the crowd, and stood in front of the judgment-seat, 

The intruder was &@ young man, andhe now vehemently exclaimed, 
The great artist is innocent.” 

‘Thanks be to God,” burst from a thousand voices, 

he flush of triumph so lately kindling the Guardia’s brow gave 
Place to a dreadly paleness, but he stoooped, and whispered a few words 
‘n the ear of the Gonfaloniere. 

«7 793 wandering in the Valle di Chiusa, resumed the stranger, 
when I learned that the life of Andrea Orcxgna was in jeopardy, and 

it ad my own good reasons for knowing he was innocent, I thought 
dest to lose no time in coming here.” 

. And who are you!” asked the Gonfaloniere, in stern tones. 

Tam called Ciro Sinistro, the bandit ; for it may be that you have 
Me curiosity to know my trade as well as my name Three months 

Wasa prisoner in one of your man cages here. One night 

lets the door of my dungeon grate upon its hinges at an unusually 
ae Pret and aman stood before me. He was masked, so I did not 
offer Stace; but what he said was more to my purpose. ‘I come to 
ing R ips. freedom,’ he said, ‘ and, moreover, fifty ducats, if you be will- 
is ane them’ I was as williug as he could desire, and I obeyed 

Stes mand tofollow him. He told me that he only wanted me to 
hesitation Poe Strozzi reliquary. This was no tri@e, but, after a little 
20t over 2 undertook the job; and having been let into the church, I 
While 9 rood screen, and soon had the reliquary in my possession. 
®0 brok y and was in, I thought I might doa little business for myself, 
the Pyx. Lt te the tabernacle with my poniard, and took off with me 
quary, | bd a . jJast now with a Jew in Ferrara. As to the reli- 
the A et it honourably—for there is honour amongst thieves—into 
of my employer, and having received the promised fifty duc- 
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ats, I made the best of my way to Arezzo, hoping to escape to Rome.” 

“ The name of that man!—his name! I say,” cried Orcagna; and his 
demand was echoed by the now shouting multitude. 

“ His name I cannot tell you,” answered the robber ; “ and, for the 
best reason,—I do not know it. But what I have said is not the less 
true, I solemnly protest to you, my lords. I was horror-struck when 
I heard that the consequence of my night’s werk was death, or perpet- 
ual imprisonment, to the good Orcagna. It is not, however, because 
he is the pride and boast of our country that I am so ready to risk my 
head for his, but he once safed my life from the scaffold. I had made 
too free in taking what he was not willing to part with, and in the 
hope that as I was then young, I might leave off my evil ways, he did 
not give me over to justice, and Viro Sinistro is not the man to forget 
this good turn.” 

Great was the excitement in the vast assemblage, and many ® heart 
throbbed with pity for the self-sacrificing bandit. But the Guardia 


ed | W4s unwilling’that his victim should thus escape him, and soon his harsh 


voice was heard above the murmurs of wonder and satisfaction, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Was there ever such manifest collusion ? It isa fine story, 
my lords, and does some credit to those who have gotit up. It is 
easily seen that this poor wretch has been bribed. Orcagna is guilty ; 
he must die.” . 

Muttered execrations were heard in the assembly at this persever- 
ing malignity ; but the shrill voice of the robber was again raised, and 
gave fresh stimulus to the excitement of that excitable maulitude. ** Sig- 
nor Orcagna,” said he,“ you asked me the name of my liberator, I 
knew it not, nor dol yet know it, but tell me what name is borne by 
the signor there ?” And, as he spoke, he pointed to the Guardia. 

“The Guardia, the Guardia!” exclaimed Orcagna, to whom the 
question was asa blaze of light on the whole transaction. “ Well, 
then, it is the Guardia who has in his possession the Strozzi reliquary ; 
he it is who opened my prison-doors. I recognized at once the voice 
that offered me liberty ;—a prisoner is seldom likely to forget-it.” 

The eye of the malignant adversary quailed before the concentrated 

ze of the vast multitude, and, for an instant, he buried his face in his 

ands; but the next moment he raised his head, and haughtily claimed 
the protection of the court against sach foul and calumnious imputa- 
tions. 

The artist now endeavoured to plead his cause. ‘ Let your excel- 
lencies but deign to consider the rancorous hatred borne to me by this 
man. It is well known that he has long sworn to work my ruin: and 
who else could have had influence sufficient to release a criminal from 
the dungeons of the state ?” : 

* All this is mere assertion; nothing has been proved,” said the 
Gonfaloniere; ‘“‘ we are but wasting time to no pur ” < 

‘But here is proof to some purpose—proof sufficient that a viler 
wretch than the Guardia walks not the earth ;” and Sylvestro di Medi- 
ci made his appearance, triumpbantly holding up to the gaze of all the 
missing reliquary. No sooner had the bandit attered the words “I 
put it into the hands of my employer,” than the young noble, actuated 
by instant and intuitive suspicion, left the court, and taking with him 
four archers of the guard, searched the house of Orcagna’s enemy, and 
returned with his prize, the irrefragable proof of his friend’s inno- 
cence, and of the guilt of his implacable foe. Amid the acclamations 
of the whole court, the wretched Guardia was sentenced to die the 
death he would have inflicted on the innocent. Need we tell how the 
people bore Orcagna in triumph through the streets of Florence,—how, 
from that day forth, the government loaded him with favours,—how 
nobly he evinced his sense of them by that wonderful monument of his 
genius and his gratitude, the Loggia di Lanzi, and by those master- 
pieces of art still seen in the churches of their city ? Need we say that 
the poor bandit was pardoned, and proved his penitence by the whole 
course of his after-life, passed under the protection of the grateful 
Orcagna ? 





THE CURIOUS WIDOW. 


During my first course of lectures I became a boarder at the house of 
a widow lady, the happy mother of a brace and a half of daughters, the 
quartette possessing so much of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the softer sex, that I often caught myself wondering in what nook or 
corner of their diminutive skulls they kept the rest of the faculties. 

Occupying the same room that I did, were two other students from 
the same section of country as myself, and possessing pretty much the 
same tastes and peculiarities. One thing certain we agreed in, and 
that was a detestation of all curiosity-stricken women ; for never were 
poor devils worse bothered by researches than we were. Not a pocket 
of any garment left in our rooms could remain unexamined, nor a let- 
ter remain on our table unread, nor scarcely a word of conversation 
pass without a soft, subdued breathing at the key-hole telling us we 
were eaves-dropped. Matters came at length to such a pass, and so 
thorough became the annoyance, that nothing but the difficulty of ob- 
taining suitable accommodation elsewhere, prevented us from bidding 
a tender adieu to the widow, and promising to pay her our board bill 
as soon as our remittances arrived. 

As the evil had to be endured for awhile, at least, we soon invented 
and arranged a plan for breaking her of her irsatiable curiosity, and 
making her, what she was in other respects, a good landlady. 

The boarding house was a large two-story frame, with a flight of 
steps on one side, extending from the street to the second story, so as 
to give admittance to the boarders without the necessity of opening the 
front door or disturbing the family when we came in late at night.— 
It was very cold weather, and our mess were busily engaged every 
night until a late hour at the dissecting rooms, and it was during this 
necessary absence that the widow made her researches and irvestiga- 
tions. The swdject that we were engaged upon was one of the most 
hideous specimens of humanity thet ever horrified the sight. The 
wretch had saved his life from the hangman by dying the eve before 
the day of execution, and we, by some process or other, became the 
possessors of his body. He was so hideous that nothing but my devotion 
to anatomy, and the fineness of the subject, could reconcile me to the 
dissection ; and even after working a week upon him, I never caught 
a glimpse of his countenance but what I had the nightmare in conse- 
quence. He was one of that peculiar class called Albinoes, or white 
negroes. Every feature was deformed and unnatural. It was with 
him, or rather his face, that we determined to cure our landlady of her 
prying propensities. 

lt was the work of a few minutes to slice the face from the skull, 
and arrange itso that from any point of view it would look horri- 
ble. Having procured a yard of oil-cloth, we sewed it to the face, 
and then rolled it carefully up; tying this securely, we next envelop- 
ed it in a number of wrappers, fastening each separately, so that her 
curiosity would be excited to the utmost degree before the kage 
could be completely opened. At the usual hour we Seamed beat 
carrying our extra face along; not, however, without many a shudder. 

Upon entering our room, we saw that the spoiler had been there, 
although she had endeavoured to heave things as near the condition she 
found them in as possible. 

With a hearty malediction upon all curious women, we ate our cold 
snack, which the kind-hearted widow—for, despite of her being a wid- 
ow, she was really kind-hearted—always had awaiting our return, and 
retired to rest, determined that the morrow’s night should bring all 
things even. 

I endeavoured to sleep; but that hideous face, which we had lock- 
ed securely in a trunk, kept staring at me through its many envelopes 
—and when the cold winter’s sun shone in at the casement, it found me 
still awake. Nervous and irritated, I descended to breakfast ; and no- 
thing but the contemplation of my coming revenge prevented me from 
treating the widow with positive impoliteness. Bless her not-des- 
pairing-of-marrying again spirit! who could keep angry with her ?— 
Such & sweet smile of ineffable goodness and spiritual innocence rested 
on her countenance, that I almost relented of my purpose; but my love 

letters read, my duns made evident, my poetry criticised by eyes to 
which Love would not lend his blindness to make perfect; and then— 
she was a widow! My heart, at this last reflection, became immedi- 
ately barred to the softening influences of forgiveness, and I determined 
in all hostility to face her. 

The lectures that day, as far as we were concerned,’fell upon listless 
ears, for we were thinking too much of what the night was to bring 
forth, to pay much attention tothem. The day at last came toa close. 
It had been snowing all the evening, and at supper we complained bit- 
terly how disagreeable it would be walking to the college, and working 
that night, oat wished that we were not dissecting, so thit we might 
stay at home and answer the letters we had received from home that 
day. ‘* Business could not be neglected for the weather,” was our con- 
clusion expressed to the widow; so after supper we donned our dis- 





secting clothes, and putting the package for the widow in a coat pocket, 
hung it up in a prominent place, so it could be found readily. Telling 
| the family we would not be back until late, and making as much noise 


as possible with our feet, so as to assure her we were going, we left the 
house as if fer the college. on 

We went no further, however, than to the nearest coffee-house, 
where by the time we had smoked a cigar, we judged sufficient time 
had elapsed for the widow to commence researches. 

Returning to the boarding-house, we pulled off our boots and noise- 
lessly ascended the outside steps, the door at the head of which we had 
leftopen. There was @ short passage leading from it to the door of our 
room, which we had left closed, but now perceived to be ajar. Silently, 
as a doctor speaking of the patients he has lost, we approached it, and, 
on ping in, to.our great gratification found everything working as 
we had desired. The widow had got the package out, and was occupied 
in viewing it attentively from a)! sides, and studying the character of 
the knots of the ligatures embracing it, so she could restore every- 
thing to its original condition, when her curiosity was satisfied as to its 
contents. Having impressed its shape and the peculiarity of tie,weli§fapom- 
her mind, she proceeded to take off the first cover, which was soon done, 
when a similar envelope met her eye; this, after undergoing the same 
scutiny, was re’ » when yet another met her gaze; this detached, 
and still the kernel was unreached; some six or eight were taken off, 
and at length she came to the last, the oil-skin. "Boor old lady ! she 
has long been where the curiosity of life never penetrates, and the 
grandest and most awful mystery of our nature is revealed ; yet, I see 
her now, as the last envelope of the mysterious package was reached, 
and when a gleam of satisfaction shot like anerysipelatous blush over 
her anxious face, as she saw the consummation of her long expectancy 
approaching. There she stood, with spectacles buried so iy 
*neath her —_ as almost to a a Be portion of her vi 5; neck— 
not of apoplectic proportions—elon to its utmost capacity ; li 
from whic the fare of youth had departed,—wide ya pam ade tl 
ing what our swamp lands are famous for—big gums and old snags ; in 
fact, the embodiment of woman in her hour of curiosity. Holding the 
package in one hahd and the end of the oilcloth in the other, she com- 
menced unrolling it slowly, for fear some peculiarity of its arrangement 
might escape; her back was towards the door, which we had nearly 
opened awide, and anxiously awaiting the dénouement ; it came at last, 
—and never shall I forget the expression of that old woman’s face as 
the last roll was unwound. 

Ay, but she was afirm-nerved woman. If metempsychosis be a true 
doctrine, her spirit must have once animated, in the chivalrous times, 
a steel-clad ht of the doughtiest mould. She did not faint—did 
not vent a scream—but gazed upon its awfulness in silence, as if her 
eyes were riveted to it for ever. 

We felt completely mortified to think that our well-laid scheme had 
failed—that we had failed to terrify her; when, to perfect our cha- 
grin, she broke into a low laugh. We strode into the room, determin- 
ed to express in words what our deeds had evidently failed to convey ; 
when, ere she had become fully aware of our presence, we noticed her 
laughter was ing hysterical. We spoke to her—shook her by the 
shoulder—but still she laughed on, increasing in vehemence and inten- 
sity. It begaa to excite attention in the lower apartments, and evem 
in the street ; and soon loud knocks and wondering exclamations begam 
to alarm us for the consequences of our participation. We strove te 
take the fearful object from her, but she clung to it with the tenacity 
of madness, or a young doctor to his first scientific opinion. ‘‘ She is 
gone demented !”” we exclaimed : ‘‘ we had better be leaving’—when a 
rush up the steps and through the passage cut off our retreat, and told 
us the daughters and crowd were coming; but still the old lady laugh- 
ed on, fiercer, faster, shriller than before. In rushed the crowd—a 
full charge for the room impelled by the ramrod of curiosity—but ere 
they had time to discover the cause of the commotion, or meke a de- 
monstration, the widow ceased her laughter, and putting on 4n expres- 
sion of the most supreme contempt, coolly remarked :—‘* Excuse me, 
gentlemen, if I have caused you any inconvenience by my unusual con- 
duct. I was just smi/ing aloud to think what fools these students made 
of themselves when they tried to scare me with a dead nigger’s face, 
when I had slept with a drunken husband for twenty years!” The 
crowd mizzled ; and we, too, I reckon, between that time and the next 
up-heaving of the sun.— Bentley. 





A FLIGHT. 


When Don Diego de—I forget his name—the inventor of the iast new 
Flying Machines, price so many francs for ladies, so many more for 
gentlemen—when Doa Diego, by permission of Deputy Chaff Wax and 
his noble band, shall have taken out a patent for the Queen’s domin- 
ions, and shall have opened a commodious Warehouse in an airy situ- 
tion; and when all persons of any gentility will keep at least a pair of 





wings, and be-seen skimmigg about in every direction; I shall teke a 
flight to Paris (as I soar round the world) in a cheap and independent 
manner. At present, my reliance is on the South Eastern Railway 
Company, in whose Express Train here I sit, at eight of the clock on 
very hot morning, under the very hot roof of the Terminus at London 
Bridge, in danger of being “‘ forced” like a cucumber or a melon, or 
pine apple—And talking of pine-apples, I suppose there never was 80 
many pine-apples in a Train as there appear to be in this Train. 
Whew! The hot-house air is faint with pine-apples. Every French 
citizen or citizeness is carrying pine-apples home. The compact little 
Enchantress in the corner of my carriage (French actress, to whom I 
yielded up my heart under the auspices of that brave child, “ Meat- 
chell,” at the St. James’s Theatre the night before last) has a pine-ap- 
ple in her lap. Compact Enshantress’s friend, confidante, mother, mys- 
tery, Heaven knows what, has two pine-apples in her lap, and a bun- 
dle of them under the seat. Tobacco-smoky Frenchman in Algerine 
wrapper, with ipeehen hood behind, who might be Abd-el-Kader dyed 
rifle-green, and who seems to be dressed entirely in dirt and braid, 
carries pine-apples in @ covered basket. Tall, grave, melanchol 
Frenchman, with black Vandyke beard, and hair close-cropped, wi 
expansive chest to waistcoat, and compressive waist to coat ; saturnine 
as to his pantaloons, calm as to his feminine boots, precious as to his 
jewellery, smooth and white as to his linen: dark-eyed, high-forehead- 
ed, hawk-nosed—got up, one thinks, like Lucifer or Mephistopheles, or 
Zamiel, transformed into a highly genteel Parisian—has the green end 
of a pine- apple sticking out of his neat valise. 

Whew! iff were to be kept here long, under this forcing-frame, I 
wonder what would become of me—whether I should be furced into a 
giant, or should sprout or blow into some other phenomenon! Com- 
pact Euchantress is not ruffled by the heat—she is always composed, 
always compact. 0 look at her little ribbins, frills, and edges, at her 
bracelets, at her bonnet, at everything about her! How is it accom- 
plished? What does she do to be so neat? How is it that every tri- 
fle she wears, belongs to her, and cannot choose but be a part of her ? 
And even Mystery, lookather/ A model. Mystery is not young, not 
pretty, though still of an average candle-light passability; but she does 
such miracles in her own behalf, that, one of these days, when she dies, 
they'll be amazed to find an old woman in her bed, distantly like her. 
She was an actress once, I shouldn’t wonder, and had a Mystery at- 
tendant on herself. Perhaps, Compact Enchantress may live to be a 
Mystery, aad to wait with a shawl at the side scenes, and to sit oppo- 
site to Mademoiselle in railway carriages, and smile and talk subser- 
viently, as Mystery does now. That’s hard to believe! 

Two Englishmen, and now our carriage is full. First Englishman, 
in the monied interest —flushed—highly respectable—Stock eshenap. 
perhaps—City, certainly. Faculties of second Englishman entirely 
absorbed in hurry. Plunges into the carriage, blind. Calls out of win- 
dow concerning his luggage, deaf. Suffocates himself uuder pillows of 
great coats, for no reason, and in ademented manner. Will receive no 
assurance from any porter whatsoever. It stout and hot, and wi 
his head, and makes himself hotter by breathing so hard. Is totally 
incredulous respecting assurance of Collected Guard that ‘ there’s no 
hurry.” Nohurry! Anda Flight to Paris in eleven hours! 

It is all one to me in this drowsy corner, hurry or no hurry. Until 
Don Diego shall send home my wings, my flight is with the South East- 
ern Company. lcan fly with the South Eastern, more lazily, at alk 
events, than in the upper air. I have but to sit here thinking as idly 
as I please, and be whisked sway. I am not accountable to any 
for the idleness of my thoughts in such an idle summer flight; my fiight 
is provided for by the South Eastern, and is no business of mine. 

The bell. Withall my heart. It does not require me to do so much 
as even to flap my wings. Something snorts fer me, something shrieks 
for me, something proclaims to everything else that it had better keep 
out of my way—and away I go. 

Ah! The fresh air is pleasant after the forcing: frame, though it does 
blow over these interminable streets, and scatter the smoke of this vast 
wilderness of chimneys. Here we are—no. I mean there we were, for 
it has darted far into the rear—in Bermondsey where the tanners live. 
Flash! the distant shipping in the Thames is gone. Whirr! The little 
streets of new brick and rel tile, with here and there a flagstaff grow- 
ing like a tall weed out of the scarlet beans, and, everywhere, plenty 
of open sewer and ditch fur the promotion of the public health, have 
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been fired off in a volley. Whizz! Dustheaps, market-gardens, and 
waste grounds. Rattle! New Cross Station. Bhock! There we are at 
Croydon. Bur-r-r-r! The tunnel. ; 

I wonder why it is that when I shut my eyes in a tunnel I n to 
if I were going at an Express pace the other way. I amc early 
going back to London, now. Compact Enchantress must have forgot- 
ten something, and reversed the engine. No! After long darkness, 

e fitful streaks of light appear. I am still flying on for Folkstone. 
The streaks grow stronger—become continuous—become the ghost 
of day—become the living day—became I mean—the tunnel is miles 
and miles away, and here | fly through sunlight, all among the harvest 
and the Kentish hops. 


ys certain francs for it, to a certain functionary 
behind a Pigeon Hole, like a pay-box at a Theatre se arrangements 
in general are on a wholesale scale, half military and half theatrical ) ; 
and I su I shall find it when I come to Paris—he says I shall. I 
know nothing about it, except that I pay him his small fee, and pocket 
the ticket he gives me, and sit upon a counter, involved in the general 
distraction. 

Railway station. ‘‘ Lunch or dinner, ladies and gentlemen. Plenty 
of time for Paris. Plenty of time!” Large hall, long counter, long 
strips of dining table, bottles of wine, plates of meat, roast chickens, 
little loaves of bread, basins of soup, little caraffes of brandy, cakes 
and fruit. Comfortably restored from these resources, I begin to fly 


ler unknown ;” 


There is a dreamy pleasure in this flying. I wonder where it was, | again 


and when it was, that we exploded, blew into somehow, a Parlia- 
mentary Train, with o crowd of heads and faces looking at us out of 
cages, and some hats waving. Monied Interest says it was at Reigate 
Station. ExpounJs to Mystery how — Station is so many miles 
from London, which gay | again develops to Compact Enchantress. 
There might be neither a Reigate nor a London for me, as I fly away 
among the Kentish hops and harvest. What do / care! 
Bang! We have let another Station off, and fly away regardless. 
Everything is flying. The hop-gardens turn gracefully towards me, 
nting regular avenues of hops in rapid flight, then whirl away. 
Bo do the poles and rushes, haystacks, sheep, clover in full bloom de- 
licious to the sight and smell, corn-sheaves, cherry-orchards, rp a 
orchards, reapers, gleaners, hedges, gates, fields that taper off into 
little angular corners, cottages, gardens, now and then a church. 
Bang, ! A double-barrelled Station! Now a wood, now a bridge, 
mow a pe, now a cutting, now a——Bang! s single-barrelled 
Station—there was a cricket match somewhere with two white tents, 
then four flying cows, then turnips—now, the wires of the electric tele- 


graph are all alive, and spin, and blurr their edges, and go up and | gua 


wn, and make the intervals between them most irregular: contract- 
ing and expanding in the strangest manner. Now we slacken. With 
a screwing, and a grinding, and a smell of water thrown on ashes, now 
we stop! 

Demented Traveller, who has been for two or three minutes watch- 
ful, clutches his great coats, plunges at the door, rattles it, cries «* Hi!” 
eager to embark on board impossible packets, far inland. Collected 
Guard ap . “Are you for Tunbridge, Sir?’ ‘Tunbridge? No. 
Paris.” ‘Plenty of time, Sir. Nohurry. Five minutes here, Sir, for 
refreshment.” [ am so blest (anticipating Zamiel, by half a second) as 
to procure a glass of water for Compact Enchantress. 

ho would suppose we had been flying at such a rate, and shall take 
wing again directly? Refreshment room fuli, platform full, porter 
with watering-pot deliberately cooling a hot wheel, another porter with 
equal deliberation helping the rest of the wheels bountifully to ice 
cream. Monied Interest and I re-enter the carriage first, and being 
there alone, he intimates to me that the French are “‘ no go” as 4 Na- 
tion. Iask why? He says, that Reign of Terror of theirs was quite 
enough. I ventured to inquire whether he remembers anything that 
ed that Reign of Terror? He says, not particularly. ‘* Be- 
cause,” I remark, “the harvest that is reaped, has sometimes been 
sown.” Monied Interest repeats, as quite enough for him, that the 
French are revolutionary, ‘‘—and always at it.” 

Bell. Com Enchantress, helped in by Zamiel, (whom the stars 
confound !) gives us her charming little side-box look, and smites me 
to the core. Mystery eating sponge cake. Pine-apple atmosphere 
faintly tinged with suspicions of sherry. Demented Traveller flits past 
the carriage, looking for it. Is blind with agitation, and can’t see it. 
Seems singled out by Destiny to be the only unhappy creature in the 
flight, who has any cause to hurry himself. Is nearly left behind. 
Is seized by Collected Guard after the Train is in motion, and bundled 
in. Still, has lingering suspicions that there must be a boat in the 

hbourhood, and wii/ look wildly out of window for it. 
ghtresumed. Corn-sheaves, hop-gardens, reapers, gleaners, ap- 
ple orchards, aay Seer eer Stations single and double-barrelled, 
Ashford. Compact Enchantres (constantly talking to Mystery,in an 
exquisite manner) gives a little scream; a sound that seems to come 
from high up in her precious little head; from behind her bright little 
y+ eeu “Great Heaven, my pine-apple! My Angel! It is lost!” 
ystery is desolated. A search made. It isnot lost. Zamiel finds it. 
i curse him (flying) in the Persian manner. May his face be,turned 

de down, and jackasses sit upon his uncle’s grave! 

Now fresher air, now glimpses of unenclosed Down-land with flapping 
crows flying over it whom we soon outfly, now the Sea, now Folkstone 
at a quarter after ten. ‘‘ Tickets ready, en!” Demented 
dashes at the door. ‘For Paris, Sir? Noh ” 

Not the least. We are —— slowly down to the Port, and sidle to 
and fro (the whole Train) before the insensible Royal George Hotel, 
for some ten minutes. The Royal George takes no more heed of us 
than its namesake under water at Spithead, or under earth at Windsor, 
does. The Royal George’s dog lies winking and blinking at us, with- 
out taking the trouble to sit up; and the Royal George’s “* wedding 
= ” at the open window (who seem, I must say, rather tired of 

lise) don’t bestow a solitary glance upon us, flying thus to Paris in 
eleven hours. The first gentleman in Folkestone is evidently used up, 
on this subject. 

Meanwhile, Demented chafes. Conceivés that every man’s hand is 
against him, and exerting itself to prevent his getting to Paris. Re- 
fuses consolation. Rattles door. Sees smuke on the horizon, and 
“knows” it’s the boat gone without him. Monied Interest resentfully 

lains that he is going to Paris too, Demented signifies that if Mo- 
nied Interest chooses to be left behind, he don’t. 

*‘ Refreshments in the Waiting-Room, ladies and gentlemen. No 
hurry, ladies and gentlemen, for Paris. No hurry whatever!” 

Twenty minutes’ pause, by Folkestone clock, for looking at Enchant- 
ress while she eats a sandwich, and at Mystery while she eats of every- 
thing there that is eatable, from pork-pie, sausage, jam, and gooseber- 
ries, to lumps of sugar. All this time there is a very waterfall of 

» With a spray of dust, tumbling slantwise from the pier into 
the steamboat. All this time, Demented (who has no business with it) 
watches it with starting eyes, fiercely requiring to be shown his lug- 
gage. When it at last concludes the cataract, he rushes hotly to re- 

— is shouted after, pursued, jostled, brought back, pitched into 
= departing steamer upside down, and caught by mariners disgrace- 


A iovely harvest day, a cloudless sky, a tranquil sea. The piston- 
rods of the engines so regularly coming up from below, to look (as well 
may) at the bright weather, and so regularly almost knocking 
their iron heads against the cross beam of the skylight, and never 
doing it! Another Parisian actress is on board, attended by another 
Mystery. Compact Enchantress greets her sister artist—Oh, the Com- 
pact One’s pretty teeth '—and Mystery greets Mystery. My Mystery 
soon ceases to be conversational—is taken poorly, in a word, having 
lunched too miscellaneously—and goes below. The remaining Mystery 
then smiles upon the sister artists (who, I fear, wouldn’t greatly mind 
stabbing each other), and is upon the whole ravished 

And now I find that all the French people on board begin to grow, 
and all the English people to shrink. The French are nearing home, 
and shaking off a disadvantage, whereas we are shaking it on. Zamiel 
is the same man, and Abd-el-Kader is the same man, but each seems 
to come into ession of an indescribable confidence that departs 
from us—from Monied Interest, for instance, and from me. Just what 
they gain, we lose. Certain British “Gents” about the steersman, 
intellectually aurtured at home on parody of everything and truth of 
mothing,* become subdued, and in a manner forlorn; and when the 
ateersman tells them (not exultingly) how he has ** been upon this sta- 
tion now eight year, and never see the old town of Bullua yet,” one of 

» with an imbecile reliance on a reed, asks him what he considers 
to be the best hotel in Paris ? 

Now, I tread upon French ground, and am ted by the three 
charming words, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, painted up (in letters 
@ little too thin for their height) on the Custom- House wall—also by 
the sight of large cocked hats, without which demonstrative head-gear 
nothing of a public nature can be done upon this soil. All the rabid 
Hotel population of Boulogne howl and shriek outside @ distant barrier, 
frantic to get at us. Demented, by some unlucky means peculiar to 
himself, is delivered over to their fary, and is presently seen struggling 
in a whirlpool of Touters—is somehow understood to be going to Paris 
— is, with infinite noise, rescued by two cocked hats, and brought into 
Custom-House bondage with the rest of us 

Here, I resign the active duties of life to an eager being, of preter- 
natural sharpness, with a shelving forehead and a shabby souff-colour- 
ed coat, who (from the wharf) brought me down with his eye before 
the boat came into port. He darts upon my luggage, on the floor where 
all the luggage is strewn like a wreck at the bottom of the great deep ; 
gets it proclaimed and weighed as the property of ‘ Monsieur a travel- 


Whata world of meaning in this little phrase !—Ed. Alb. 





t 


I saw Zamiel (before I took wing) presented to Enchantress and Sis 
ter Artist by an officer in uniform, with a waist like a wasp, and 
pantaloons like two balloons. They all got into the next carriage to- 

ther, accompanied by the two Mysteries. They laughed. I am alone 
in the carriage (for I don’t cogsider Demented anybody) and alone in 
the world. 

Fields, windmills, low grounds, llard-trees, windmills, fields, fort- 
ifications, Abbeville, soldiering and drumming. I wonder where Eng- 
land is, and when I was there last—about two years ago, I should say. 
Flying in and out among these trenches and batteries, skimming the 
clattering drawbridges, looking down into the stagnant ditches, I be- 
come a prisoner of state, escaping. I am confined with a comrade in a 
fortress. Our room is in an upper story. We have tried to get up the 
chimney, but there’s an iron grating across it, imbedded in the mason- 
ry. After months of labour, we have worked the grating loose with 
the poker and can lift it up. We have also made a hook, and twisted 
our rugs and blankets into ropes. Our plan is, to go up the chimney, 
hook our ropes to the top, descend hand over hand upon the roof of the 
rd-house far below, shake the hook loose, watch the opportunity of 
the sentinel’s pacing away, hook again, drop into the ditch, swim across 
it, creep into the shelter of the wood. The time is come—a wild and 
stormy night. We are up the chimney, we are on the guard-house 
roof, we are swimming in the murky ditch, when lo! “ Quiv’la?” a 
bugle, the alarm, acrash! What is it? Death? No, Amiens. 

More fortifications, more soldiering and drumming, more basins of 
soup, more little loaves of bread, more bottles of wine, more caraffes 
of brandy, more time for refreshment. Everything good, and every- 
thing ready. Bright unsubstantial-looking, scenic sert of station. 
People waiting. Houses, uniforms, beards, moustaches, some sabots, 

lenty of neat women, and a few old-visaged children. Unless it be a 
Setualen born of my giddy flight, the grown-up people and the children 
seem to change places in France. In general, the boys and girls are 
little old men and women, and the men and women lively boys and 

irls. 

5 Bugle, shriek, flight resumed. Monied Interest has come into my 
carriage. Says the manner of refreshing is ‘‘ not bad,” but considers 
it French. Admits great dexterity and politeness in the attendants. 
Thinks a decimal currency may have something to do with their des- 
patch in —- accounts, and don’t know but what it’s sensible and 
convenient. Adds, however, as a general protest, that they’re a revo- 
lutionary people—and always at it. 

Ramparts, canals, cathedral, river, soldiering and drumming, open 
country, river, earthenware manufactures, Creil. Again ten minutes. 
Not even Demented in a hurry. Station, a drawing-room with a veran- 
dah: like a planter’s house. Monied Interest considers it a band-box, 
and not made to last. Little round tables in it, at one of which the 
Sister Artists and attendant Mysteries are established with Wasp and 
Zamiel, as if they were going to stay a week. 

Anon, with no more trouble than before, I am flying again, and lazily 
ae as I fly. What has the South-Eastern done with all the 
horrible little villages we used to pass through in the Diligence? 
What have they done with all the simmer dust, with all the winter 
mud, with all the dreary avenues of little trees, with all the ramshackle 

tyards, with all the beggars (who used to turn out at night with 
its of lighted candle, to look in at the coach windows), with all the 
long-tailed horses who were always biting one another, with all the 
big postillions in jack-boots—with all the mouldy cafés that we used 
to stop at, where a long mildewed tablecloth, set forth with jovial bot- 
tles of vinegar and oil, and with a Siamese arrangement of pepper and 
salt, was never wanting? Where are the grass-grown little towns, the 
wonderful little market-places all unconscious of markets, the shops 
that nobody kept, the streets that nobody trod, the churches that no- 
body went to, the bells that nobody rang, the tumble-down old buildings 
plastered with many-coloured bills that nobody read? Where are.ghe 





two-and-twenty hours of long long day and night journey, sure te be 
either insupportably hot or insupportably cold? Where are the paing 
in my bones, where are the fidgets in my tes, where is the Frenchman 
with the nightcap who never would have the little coupé-window down, 
and who always fell upon me when he went to sleep, and always slept 
all night snoring onfons ? 

A voice breaks in with ‘“‘ Paris! Here we are!” 

I have overfiown myself, perhaps, but I can’t believe it. I feel as if 
I were enchanted or bewitched. It is barely eight o’clock yet—it is 
nothing like half-past—when I have had my luggage examined at that 
briskest of Custom-Houses attached to the station, and am rattling 
over the pavement in a Hackney cabriolet. 

Surely, not the pavement of Paris? Yes, I think it is, too. I don’t 
know any other place where there are all these high houses, all these 
haggard-looking wine shops, all these billiard tables, all these stocking- 
makers with flat red or yellow legs of wood for sign-board, all these 
fuel shops with stacks of billets painted outside, and real billets sawing 
in the gutter, all these dirty corners of streets, all these cabinet 
co over dark doorways representing discreet matrons nursing 

abies. And yet this morning—I’ll think of it in a warm bath. 

Very like a small room that I remember in the Chinese Baths upon 
the Boulevard, certainly ; and, though I see it through the steam, I 
think that I might sweay to that peculiar hot-linen- basket, like a large 
wicker hour-glass. When can it have been that I left home? When 
was it that I ee “through to Paris” at London Bridge, and dis- 
charged myself of all responsibility, except for the preservation of a 
voucher ruled into three divisions, of which the first was snipped off at 
Folkestone, the second aboard the boat, and the third taken at my 
journey’s end? It seems to have been ages ago. Calculation is useless. 
I will go out for a walk. 

The crowds in the streets, the lights in the shops and balconies, the 
elegance, variety, and beauty of their decorations, the number of the 
theatres, the brilliant cafés with their windows thrown up high and 
their vivacious groups at little tables on the pavement, the light and 
glitter of the houses turned as it were inside out, soop convince me 
that it is no dream; that I am in Paris, howsoeverI got here. I stroll 
down to the sparkling Palais Royal, up the Rue de Rivoli, to the Place 
Vendome. As I glance into a print-shop window, Monied Interest, my 
late travelling companion, comes upon me, laughing with the highest 
relish of disdain. ‘ Here’s a people!” he says, pointing to Napoleon 
in the window and Napoleon on the column. “ (Only one idea all over 
Paris! A monomania!” Humph! I TxrnxI have seen Napoleon’s 
match? There was a statue, when I came away, at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, and another in the City, and a print or two in the shops. 

I walk up to the Barriére de l’Etoile, sufficiently dazed by my flight 
to have a pleasant doubt of the reality of everything about me; of the 
lively crowd, the overhanging trees, the performing dogs, the hobby- 
horses, the beautiful perspectives of shining lamps: the hundred and 
one inclosures, where the singing is, in gleaming orchestras of azure 
and gold, and where a star-eyed Houri comes round with a box for 
ee offerings. So, I pass to my hotel,.enchanted ; sup, enchanted; 
go to , enchanted ; pushing back this morning, (if it really were this 
morning) into the remoteness of time, blessing the South Eastern 
Company for realizing the Arabian Nights in these prose days, mur- 
muring, as I wing my idle flight into the land of dreams, ‘‘ No hurry, 
ladies and gentlemen, going to Paris in eleven hours. It is so well 
done, that there really is no hurry!” 





THE LATE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


Three weeks ago, we published a brief account of the receut accomplishment 
of this perilous adventure. Fuller particulars will be found in the following ex- 
tract from a letter written from Geneva, by Mr. C.G. Floyd, one of the party. 
The writer, a nephew of Lady Peel, exhibits all the enthusiasm of a young Colle- 
gian.—Ed. Alb. 

To commence, then, Myself and two of our reading party (by name 
Philip and Sackville West) were one day rowing on the Lake of Geneva, 
when the glories of Mont Blanc suddenly appeared to us; from that 
moment our fate was decided, and with one accord we agreed to ascend 
it on the first favourable opportunity, and, as it so happened, the man 





with whom I intended to take a little trip after our reading was over 
had put off our engagement, so that I was at liberty to do what I liked. 


Sept 
eptember 2) 


Having relieved you from all fears about my h : 
and if I cannot impress you with all the ete edgy “y : 
have done, you must set it down to my bad pen, my bad Set at what | 
impossibility of doing such a subject the least justice Ona And the 
Chamouni we immediately made the necessary arrangements wit ~ 
guides and porters who should form our caravan, for by no — the 
can I call our company, and had nothing to do but to wait for of 
day. It seemed quite hopeless. However, we commenced a _ fine 
training, under the direction of the guide, though, as we ty Papid 
cellent health, that was hardly necessary. Havin "durin ov In ex. 
mounted all the hills about, and being, as the guide monn Tee days 
to the work as ar one who had ever ascended, we were stil! ion ae 
disappointment, the rain falling in torrents, and (as we never fe “1 
our reading) we had already agreed that we should not be juetian? * 
staying longer, and had actually made arrangements to return th ~e 
morning, when the weather suddenly cleared up, and our hopes r ry 
Chamouni was all in a bustle to see us off The weather cont’ 
fine, and, as & crowning subject of congratulation, Albert Smith, tr 
author, joined our party for the ascent; and to him we Owe a » the 
deal of the vast amount of pleasure that we enjoyed. Having Jef n 
directions to our several homes behind us, we were at last off oy ~~ 
half-past 7 o’clock when our party of four amateurs, 16 guides on 
several porters and volunteers, having “assisted” at a breakfast 1, nd 
out in the court of the hotel, started, and really it was a fine sight = 
peo le of the hotel ewtsens | every imaginable civility—the pvr 
wishing us bon voyage—-aud our guides (splendid fellows) leadin _ 
way with their long poles and various equipments. Having pass the 
village and its immediate environs, we commenced a steep rocky asc ; 
parallel with the Glacier des Bossons. The guides now commenced 
picking 4 sticks for our fire at the Grands Mulets, which, you know 
is the rock on which we should have to sleep. Still pursuing the same 
course, we came to the Echelle. so called from a ladder always being ke ; 
there to cross the crevices. Here we halted to breakfast, and mJ _ 
pare for our more arduous task. Having devoured several chicke - 
which we mangled with our fingers, according to our wants, and « aL 
ished off’ some excellent Burgundy, we started afresh, and went on 
ascending to the point from which we crossed the glaciers ; but this 
part of our journey cannot really be described :—The tremendous 
masses of green ice—the awful crevices—the sky, from no darker con- 
trast than the snow, looking a deep blue—the long file of travellers all 
tied with a rope together—all e it a most impressive sight, which 
I am glad to say I could perfectly enjoy, not feeling in any degree 
tired. Some of the crevices we crossed by a ladder being thrown Acrogs 
them, and walking on the crossbars: some we crossed on little bridges 
of frozen snow, and one was a very peculiar one—the ladder had to be 
placed neraly perpendicularly from the lower part on which we stood 
resting on a huge wall of ice, separated from us by a tremendous crey. 
ice, so that, mounting on the ladder, you looked down into an endless 
depth below you, and, as the ladder was not long enough to surmount 
the wall, steps were cut from its top into the ice with a hatchet. B 
walking in this kind of way till 4 o’clock, we reached the Grands Mu. 
lets, where we had to stop the night, or rather a few hours between that 
time at 12 o’clock at night. All the time glassess had been directed 
towards us from Chamouni, and on placing our feet on the rock we 
— saluted by guns below, which fired to announce our arrival thus 
ar. 

I assure you that in writing this short and plain account [ feel s) 
excited that I can hardly express myself; but, to return to our mut- 
tons, or rather chickens, our arrival was the signal for unloading 
‘* grub” of all descriptions, and well did we do justice to the fare—al| 
in high spirits--and songs and stories passed round uncommonly quick, 
of course chiefly started by Albert Smith. Our wants being satisfied, 
while the guides were bustling about to arrange night quarters, we 
were at liberty to look about us; but I need not say I am utterly un- 
ble to convey to you the faintest idea of the imposing process of sunset 
up there. Fancy yourself on a rock descending nearly perpendicu- 
larly ; sitting on a ledge ; snow above and snow below ; the shades gi- 
thering, the light turning frum gold to purple, from purple to blue, 
from blue to green, to lilac, gray; in fact, to all colours the sky can 
assume ; the solemn silence only interrupted by occasional avalanches 
booming behind us; the wide prospect of country ;—fancy all this, and 
you can have not even an idea, not the faintest conception, of the really 
awful grandeur of the scene. When all was ready to attempt to sleep, 
the guides lit a fire before us, and I mused myself to sleep by talking, 
listening to stories still going on around me, watching the dickerin 
flame that lighted up the splendid figures of our guides, who sto 
round it singing choruses remarkably well; occasionally raising my- 
self on my elbow to catch a last glimpse of the remaining lights in the 
west; and last not least, looking at the summit of that Mont Blanc 
which had just caught the moon, changing all the mountains frona 
purple to a pure silver. I must also mention that a couple of guides 
went on straight with lanterns to track out the snow and try it for our 
departure at 12 o’clock, and their lanterns glimmering in the snowy 
distance looked like spirits of the mountains disturbed by our intru- 
sion. The rest of the party assured me they could not sleep. I was 
lucky enough to enjoy three hours of the soundest slumber, and awoke 
only at 11 o'clock tostart afresh. I wonder now that I did not think 
of the really hard day’s work before me; for from 12 o’clock that 
night we were to rest only a few minutes till we had ascended to the 
top, and returned all the way to Chamouni once more. Though the 
view was finer from the Grands Mulets, and from the summit, I found 
the walk (by the light of the full moon) which now followed by far the 
most unearthly I ever saw in my life. The crevices along the edge of 
which we passed were now still more tremendous. Your eye could not 
fathom the depth, and of course they were too wide to cross. Above 
you towered the large masses of snow. Occasionally the moon seemed 
resting on the edge of some height, looking awfully cold at us; butwe 
defied the cold, and it would have made you smile to have seen what 
extraordinary figures we looked. Onward we toiled (for it really be- 
came toil, and J must honestly confess that neither the labour nor 
the my of mounting Mont Blane has been overrated) till we camé 
to the Grand Plateau, the only flat path over which our path lay. 
give you an idea of the steepness of the ascent, I will tell you that 
threw a bottle down, which went at such a rate that it cleared y 
‘* crevasses” one after the other, each of which was at least 50 or 
feet across.) At the Grand Plateau we saw the first streaks of mors 
ing reddening the east, while the moon began gradually to pale her ihe 
effectual fire. Here I began to feel a most oppressive tightness 2 be 
head ; it, however, went quite off before I reached the top. Much » 
been said of the rarity of the air, and, of course, there must be - 
deal in it, for the barometer differs 13 inches at the top of Mont B re 
so that a common one cannot be used for an experiment, and I yen , 
swer for its being uncommonly dry. I saw one man much er a 
nausea in consequence, but it is my firm opinion that one oe beth 
than one loses by the lightness of the atmosphere, and I doubt w “il 
er in common air the same labour could be undergone. We ." 
pon our zigzag course, which I again repeat I cannot attemp' 

escribe. a 

One place I shall never forget. A large square mass 4 ne . 
which to say the least considerably enlarged my ideas, thoug a a 
ficiently so as to enable me to realize its massiveness—about as any a 
a hundred of the largest houses I ever saw (as it appeared,) my o 
our way ; to give you a little idea of its size, if it had fallea  ¥ 
have completely covered the whole of our single file, consisting ° “~" 
38 people, one behind the other at some distance, attached by Top aide 
each other. As Iwas regarding it in utter astonishment, my er j 
touched me, and pointing to @ crevasse between it and us, bao q 
“There three guides were lost the year before last,” and I heat 
guide say to my friend behind, “ Here it was I lost my father. 
may imagine how all this tended to add the intensest solemnity in 
scene, and, if anything was wanted to increase it, it was foun i a 
advice of my guides not to speak, for fear of bringing down 9 
lanche, though this I suspect is humbug. A oe he heigt 

The sun was now risen, and glad I was to see his light on t = pro 
above. The party now assumed their blue and green spectacles a bert 
tect their eyes,and on we went till we reached the Route ae vel 
we rested a few minutes in thesun. Here I became complete A bette 
again, having really suffered considerably, though I was aeetl , well: 
in my life thanI am now. My two friends were also go a the 
Mr. Albert Smith was perfectly done up, and had te be 4 
rest of the way. His courage was such as I have never 7s ‘ck in the 
was curious to look at each other; every one was perfectly “ if D 
face ; of course I could not see my own, but once when 4 asta ef 
lined fur gloves my hands were as black as ink, though the ¢ 


. : ist sleep 
fect was unattended with pain, the real difficulty being to pot the 
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ing Tr 
to which if you yielded, you would never awake. Passing v pauls 
Route Rouge the dome of Mont Blanc, which is as regular og twice 
came in sight, and I felt as if I could have cli: bed him w F 





as far off. The whole of our steps were now cut with a bate 
ice, and the being tied together was of the greate 
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Fee “i P edi- 
lives about three times, for if you slipped you were imm 
‘Se and saved from going down into some yawning crevice. 
o’clock in the —— we — on the top, and you must =~ 
‘ar to conceive the thrill of delight,—shaking hands all round, 
tulating each other, opening champage bottles, lighting cigars, 
jling chickens to pieces, and all the effects of the wildest transport. 
- partly recovered from this I proceeded to examine the view, s 
ory shall only say it had the appearance of a large sea, of whic 
\ waves were mountain tops, far, far below me, each mountain like @ 
- ji wave, and yet each mountain one of the highest in Europe. I 
pall wait till I can talk to you to give you some of my impressions. 
| thought of you all at home just sitting down to breakfast, and how 
little you thought where my mother’s son was at that time. 
Without the slightest inconvenience we stopped at the top about 
95 minutes, filled with interesting thoughts, and we were told that, the 
jasses having discovered that we were at the top, the cannons pealed 
oe at Chamouni to announce the fact, though we did not hear them. 
] was also told below that Sir R. Peel had watched us all night (having 
srrived just after we started) with a glass, and kept all the people of 
the place drinking our healths all night. He had gone before we 
ed the bottom. Again we started to descend, which, as the track 
yasmarked already, was quicker work, especially as we slid, sitting 
down whenever it was safe to do so. One of the guides all but slid into 
a crevasse, but not the slightest accident occurred during the whole of 
gur journey. The sliding down was splendid fun after the work of 
walking. Some places were nearly perpendicular, and I am sure even 
in a railway I never went so fast. Some ladies who watched us with 
the glasses from Chamouni quite gave us up for lost, saying, that they 
<aw little dots falling with tremendous velocity down the precipices, 
which must have been the effect produced, for in ascending the glass- 
es could not perceive any progress inour dots. This will give you some 
idea of ourspeed. In descending the guides pulled up to look at a very 
remarkable sight, through a tremendous wall of ice, which seemed to 
end in the sky; @ large natural arch had formed itself in the bluest 
: crystal, through which you looked down s seemingly interminable depth 
) of vallies till your eye lost itself in the distance. This struck me as 
much a8 anything, particularly as the arch through which you caught 
the view was comparatively of very small span, or rather as small as 
things are up in those regions, where you lose all idea of comparison. 
On we went,—walking, running, sliding, crouching, advancing in all 
gsible ways,—till we came to the Cascade des Pelerins, once more in 
the habitable world, where we found a large party to congratulate us. 
| might also mention that crossing the glacier on our return was the 
most dangerous proceeding ; we had nearly to run, it being unsafe to 
continue in one position long, and jumping over small crevices ; clear- 
ing one of these, the man who held me behind by the wopes in his anxiety, 
pulled the rope short, and I was suspended in the little crevice, but 
directly pulled up again (the reason of the increased danger was the 
softening of the thawed snow, into which we sank to our waists at each 
step). 
fhe news of a party having ascended Mont Blanc brought hundreds 
if people to Chamouni, and, sadly against our will, we were forced to 
ater on mules in triumph (as Mr. Albert Smith remarked, ‘‘ We are 
mce more on theGrands Mulets”). You may imagine the enthusiasm 
yhen I tell you that directly we came in sight cannons were fired in a 
manner regardless of expense. If we entered a wood we were sure to 
be saluted directly we came in sight ; again, if we turned 4 corner, ditto ; 
and two nice girls, otherwise shy, rushed frantically and seized both 
ny hands ; all the streets of Chamoun were crowded, bands of music, 
fireworks, cannons, all going off at once, and having arrived at the 
hotel court, we saw a regular little altar prepared with candlss, flowers 
and champagne, which the master of the hotel made us drink—to be 
looked at—when I was uncommonly glad to escape and get into a bath 
and proceed to dinner. Next morning I left Chamouni, and really 
almost cried whilst shaking hands all round with the guides—splendid 
fellows, with whom I could go anywhere. 


It is but fair to add the following letter addressed to the editor of a 
London paper. 

Sin.—Having lately read an account of Mr. Albert Smith’s and three 
other gentlemen’s ascent of Mont Blanc, it seems but fair that my as- 
cension should also be published. I had no wish to vaunt my exploits 
to the public, but really now that the papers are teeming with their 
ascension, which was undertaken with far greater advantages than my 


own, I have naturally a right to claim that mine should not be altoge- 
ter omitted. 

In your paper you speak of the great caravan, which amounted to 
upwards of 30 persons, and of the sum of £150 which it cost them .-— 
I have at least the satisfaction of knowing that mine cost but little. 
I agreed with three guides for 50 francs each, and took a porter part of 
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ry the way, but in consequence of their good behaviour, and the great dan- 
l- ger these men were exposed to, through my own folly of not being tied 
as to the rope, I paid them more than my original agreement. 

ke I left Chamouny at a quarter to 11 o’clock (nearly four hours after 
nk the others), and in rapidly crossing the Glacier des Bossons, lost my 
at footing in jumping over a crevasse, where my Alpine pole disappeared, 
he and was myself sliding down the fearful abyss when I succeeded in 
he catching the porter by his leg who also unluckily fell. We were saved 
nd from inevitable destruction by the guide in advance. 

he I then crossed the remainder of the Glacier, with a rope round my 
of body, and bivouacked at the Grands Mulets at sunset. Mr. Albert 
not Smith’s party were enjoying the warmth ofa fire. My only covering 
ve was a blanket, whilst the fuel was scanty ; it cousisted of three small 
ied pieces of wood, which were picked up on the way. 

we I left the Grands Mulets ubout a quarter of an hour after the great 
hat caravan. It was midnight. We were all three tied together. We had 
be- calculated that the moon would be up within half-an-hour, and after we 






nor had been, 1 suppose, a couple of hours en route our lanterns went out, 
and for some tine there was no other light than the stars of the firma- 
ment. It was a hitter moment. We were then indebted to the grand 
caravan for our direction, which was some little distance in advance — 
The effect by star light of that compact dark body with lanterns was 
not of this world—they were moving silently along—not a voice was 
heard—it was the march more of spirits than of mortals. 

The grand plateau is sublime and awful, worthy of the name of pla- 
teau to Mont Blanc. The morning's sun-rise beats hollow all that I 
have seen on any mountain. 

The last part of the ascent was truly fatiguing. Holes in the snow 
worked by the others considerably increased it. I fell from utter ex- 
haustion several times, and at each fall was smothered with a ground 
hail or sleet which the wind drove from the mountain. My thirst was 
insatiable, more intense than anything I have felt, more so even than 
0 riding to the Dead Sea in the month of June. I also felt a great in- 
tlination to sleep. Two of my guides were perfectly black in their faces, 
f *nd the other as white as Hamlet's ghost. We reached the summit a 
f The view would have been magnificent, 
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¢W minutes after the others. 
ut it was too high, so much so, that the Lake of Geneva looked more 
€& marsh than a sea. 
Our descent was rapid, the guides slid me down on their backs some 
of the steepest places, which was both exciting and refreshing. We re- 
— to Uhamouny at half-past six pm., on the 14th instant, and 
ough much exhausted I have felt no further inconvenience than an 
‘nflammation in the eyes, which lasted a couple of days and almost de- 
Prived me of my sight. 
R. your journal you seem rather to ridicule mere amateur aeronauts 
. climbers of Mont Blanc. Having walked under the sea in a diving 
jel more than 100 feet deep, and having descended the bowels 
cals @ earth, both in the iron mines of Dannemora in Sweden, and the 
: mines in Poland, and having ascended both by a balloon and many 
“ F mountains, I can safely assert that there is a certain pleasure in 
If th ®se enterprises unknown to those who have not experienced them. 
ose to risk their lives, it is their own look out. I es- 
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Geneva, August 26. 
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THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 






in th wat impossible for any one who has not recently visited Germany, 
ff B ag fall 4u idea of the state of nullity and degradation to which Prussia 
3 ef Europe, th in the respect or in the councils of princely and political 
good pe eect af Berlin counts absolutely for nothing, or as merely 
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nin seked for unmarried men, but Payot, one of the three, was 


own people and extinguish the last vestiges of 
om. That great work, that huge and cunningly-raised political 


» 48 far as the cir t fE h i i 
rederick th cumstances of Kurope then permitted it, by 
Prestige of Presies has been completely flung down The military 


We need not say that the great key and secret of Prussia’s power in 
Frederick’s time and down to the present were, that the court of Ber- 
lin could command the support of the minor states against the over- 
weening pretensions of Austria. Prussia was the great protestant bul- 
wark, the foremost champion of the independence of ler states, the 
representative of the principal of progress, such as it was understood. 

And these, with the support of enthusiastically loyal, grateful, and en- 

lightened population, placed the King of Prussia amongst the first pow- 

ers of Europe. But now, all these elements of greatness have vanished. 

The minor states and princes dread and abhor Prussia, far more than 
they do Austria. The belief universally is, that the court of Prussia 
tried first to absorb them, and, not being able to do so, sold and sac- 
rificed them to Austria. 

Of Protestantism, the court of Berlin has given up the championship. 

The King himeelf is a political Puseyite, and deeins the Roman catholic 
church a much more convenient one than the protestant, much more 
useful to restrain and to manage the people.. The protestant pastor 
does not exercise the moral police with the minuteness that despotism 
requires. And hence the King of Prussia treats the protestant clergy 
and prelates with scorn. All his smiles and genuflexions are for the 
Roman catholic prelates and persuasion. He is the favourer of reaction 
in religion and in politics. Whether such an idea may not suit the 
Emperor of Austria is a question. But such conduct in @ Prussian 
monarch, is simply unravelling the entire web that his ancestors have 
been weaving through centuries of patience and success. 

Another claim of Prussia to pre-eminence was its free development 
of intellect, its education, and universities. But all intellectual move- 

ment the King of Prussia has turned his back upon as decidedly as 
upon religious freedom, in order to fall back upon the Austrian system 

of ignorantism. No man of learning now looks with aught but shame 

towards the court of Berlin; and indeed the most intellectually emi- 

nent men of Germany are one by one avowing themselves republicans, 
not from any theoretic preference of republic to monarchy, but from 
the undeniable experience that German morarchs are not to be trusted, 

that they are not men of their word, and are utterly devoid o7 prin- 

ciple. Having lost its military parity with Austria, its political weight 
at the head of the minor states, its religious position as the bulwark 
of protestantism, its intellectual character as the friend of letters and 

enlightenment, all that remains for Prussia to throw away or be de- 

prived of, is her commercial supremacy. And this indubitably she 
cannot keep. Fortunately for her the affairs of the Zollverein have 
been patched together so as to last till 1853; patched up, however, in 
such a way that set aside all the recent proposals of Prussia, and left 
the regulations and the tariff much as they were before. But the 
states of the Zollverein are little interested in holding together. What- 
ever of its ground and motive was political has vanis hed with the pres- 
tige of Prussia. The southern states, dependent politically upon Aus- 
tria, must fall into her commercial bund. Prussia herself cares little 
now for keeping Wirtemberg and Bavaria, to which she made finan- 
cial sacrifices, no longer compensated by political influence or con- 
nection. In short, the prophecy of Prussia’s giving up the ghost, and 
being lost in the entity of Germany, is coming to pass, not in the way 
or the spirit prophesied, by her adoption and furtherance of German 
wot: but by the establishment and demonstration of Prussian 
nullity. 

Such is the state of things in which the King of Prussia has thought 
fit to make a tour through his dominions. If ever it became a prince to 
be silent and modest, to seek to throw upon dire and painful necessi- 
ties the weakness and treacheries of an inglorious reign, that prince is 
the King of Prussia. For him to come forth and face the sun likea 
conqueror, for him to assume airs of pride and triumph, whilst his 
people crouch in the sack-cloth and ashes of national humiliation evin- 
ces arare fatuity. His Majesty has just made a tour through his 
Rhine provinces. He prefaced his coming by displacing the liberal 
president or governor, and appointing in his atead one of the most no- 
torious of the Junker, or ultra-tory purty. This done, his Majesty ap- 
peared, and declared that the great reason of his coming was to put 
down that constitutional press which had taken rcot and flourished in 
the wealthy provinces of the Rhine. The King has made a coup d'état 
against the Cologne Gazette. Suchis the great achievement of the 
hero of Schleswig and Hesse Casel. 

There can be no more striking proof of the moderate and wholesome 
state of political opinion throughout Germany, even in those wild 
years of turmoil, than that the great and successful journals were 
those set on foot hy men of large capital and liberal but moderate 
ideas. The most successful of these was the Cologne Gazette, ever the 





pponent of wild democracy, of republicanism, and persisting to put 
faith up to the last moment in the sincerity of princes, and the possi- 
bility of satisfying the nation, however excited, by strict y constitu- 
tiona? institutions and concessions. If ever there was in the press a 
true friend of monarchy, such friends were to be found in the Cologne 
Gazette, or in Brockhaus’s Leipzig Journal. The former could not 
be accused of a want of pliability to circumstances. Since Prussia’s 
flag of unity, and its ancient right to protect and safeguard North 
Germany, were given up by Manteuffel, still the Culogne Gazette 
dared to hope that the constitution would be respected. 

Its moderation has not saved it. The King is determined to have 
no press in Prussia, no parliament save local and consultative ones, 
and, in short, no voice throughout the land save hisown. The law in 
Prussia—the King’s law—declares that a paper can only be punished 
after conviction : the government accordingly prosecuted the Cologne 
Gazette, but the result was an acquittel. The King therefore comes 
forward to declare that he will use his extra-legal authority to put 
down the press, by ruining and cancelling the brevet of any printer 
that may act against his wishes. 

We published on Saturday the dignified protest of this leader of the 
German press against the brutality, illegality, and impolicy of its sup- 
pression. We fully sympathise in its indignation. But, after all, a 
free press could not hope to survive a free constitution. The necessity 
of complying with the exigencies of despotism, in attempting to con- 
ciliate its susceptibility, would have indelibly injured the character of 
afree paper. Better that there should be complete and unbroken 
darkness throughout North Germany—the press, the nation, and the 
professional chair all silenced—and nothing seen to stalk abroad save 
the sentinel and the gaoler. Such is the present state of Germany. 
To vonsider such a system endowed with the qualities of either per- 
manence, security, or order, must be the result of either sheer stupi- 
dity or rare deceit.—Daily ews, Sept. 1. 





LAW CHANGES. 


The passing of the Act constituting the new court of appeal in Chan- 
cery has been promptly followed up by the appointment of the judges, the 
‘* Lord Justices of the Court of Appeal in Chancery ;” and the appoint- 
ments made will meet with general approval by the profession and b. 
the public. The Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce and Lord Cranwortt 
are the judges of the appeal court, it being understood that the former 
learned person is also to be raised to the peerage. Of the fitness of both 
for the important judicial posts they arc to fill, and the responsible du- 
ties they will have to perform, no one can entertain a doubt. And 
it is more than probable that the two sitting together will constitute 
a far better tribunal than either of them did when sitting alone.— 
Able as both of them are, they possess in many respects very opposite 
characteristics of mind and temper. As Vice Chancellor, Sir James 
Knight Bruce, to a singular acuteness, which gave his kaowledge of 
the points in cases when being argued before him almost the appear- 
ance of intuition, united an energy of purpose and an indomitable de- 
termination to do justice in each case, which in the great majority 
of instanees worked substantial justice to the parties in the readiest 
mode the nature of the subject-matter permitted. He never willingly 
ailowed the forms of the court to be used oppressively, and he often ex- 
ercised a bold and vigorous discretion to prevent parties using such 
forms and enforcing their strict rights in a manner calculated to ope- 
rate injariously on their opponents, which no judge sitting in equity 
had ever previously ventured upon. This was mainly accomplished 
by enforcing consents and concessions from the parties, as the price of 
some order which it was discretionary with the court to withhold or 
postpone. In this way a long and intricate litigation was often nip- 
ped in the bud, and many suitors saved from all the miseries and ex- 

penses of a protracted Chancery suit. Take for instance the following : 
a man in trade died owing some debts in the way of his business, and 
possessed of considerable landed and house properties, on some of which 
there were mortgages ; in short, though his estate was much more than 
solvent, it was entangled, and required a little time and some forbear- 
ance on the part of the few trade creditors to be made the most of — 
His executors, desirous of preserving the trade, which was a valuable 
one, and of keeping the other property together, delayed for a short 
time to prove the will until cited by a creditor to do so, and then they 
proposed to the two principal and only trade creditors to deposit in 

















til money to pay them off could be realised without needless sacrifices. 
This was refused by the creditors’ solicitor, and a claim 9 administer 
the estate was filed on behalf of one creditor. Under such poveen~ 
ing a decree to administer the estate would have been quite o course, 
and all the real property of the testator would have been sold, andfhis 
oumgten affairs wound up in the Master’s office, and the plaintiff’s (the 
creditor’s) solicitor would have had the carriage of the yon and, as 
a consequence, the lion’s share of the costsincurred. Anxious to avert 
such a destructive litigation, the exeeutors applied to the Court to 
proceedings on the ¢ » upon their giving security to pay the plain-- 
tiff’s debt and costs then incurred within a short time. Vise-Chencel 
lor Knight Bruce thought the executors had not been quite so prompt 
as they might have been in proving the will, and refused to sta pro- 
ceedings, except on the terms of immediate payment of debt and costs, 
and he allowed the matter to stand over for a few hours, that the coun- 
sel of the executors mighs confer with their solicitor. When the mat- 
ter was again mentioned the money was brought in, and in open court, 
by the Vice-Chancellor’s direction, handed over to the plaintiff’s soli- 
citor. 

In the meantime, however, a second claim by the other trade credi- 
tor had been prepared, through the same cmnedl and solicitor, and 
when the matter was mentioned application was made to file a secon@ 
claim for administration. This could not be dealt with in the same 
way, the amount of the debt was larger, and there was an open account 
between the creditor and the testator. The executors could only re- 
present to the court that they had offered security, that they were 
about to raise money on the testator’s real estate for ment of his 
debts, and that such arrangements would probably be defeated should 
there be a suit peace for the administration of his estate, In ordin- 
ary cases, the Court could scarcely enter into such considerations ; 
and leave to file aclaim would be given to a creditor almost as of course. 
But the Vice-Chancellor said, «‘ I see there is a desire and intention on 
the part of these executors to pay the debts, and I must, so far as E 
can, protect-this testator’s estate from destruction,” and he accord-- 
ingly directed the application of the creditor to stand over for two 
months, on the executors entering into their personal undertaking te 
pay the debt, or consent to an administration decree at the end of : 
time. Before that time had expired, the necessary funds were raised 
and thedebt paid. Here, by the exercise ofa firm discretion, the Vice- 
Chancellor saved the property of a family from annihilation. It is 
true he spoiled a “ very pretty (legal) quarrel,” and prevented the 
creditor’s solicitor from getting a very pretty bill of costs out of the en- 
tangled estate, but the suitors and the public will probably deem his 
Honour worthy of high praise for such interference. And so in a mul- 
titude of other cases familiar to practitioners in his court, the Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce has rendered his a court of reconcilement, to 
the manifest benefit of all parties. As a drawback, it must also be fair- 
ly stated suitors and their counsel have not seldom complained. The 
court has decided without giving them a full and satisfactory hearing; 
and though even in such cases the Vice-Chancellor was very apt to 
right, he is not more than other men infallible. It is unquestionable 
that many appeals have been made from his decisions, mainly because 
all the points in the cases were not fully argued before him. Lord 
Cranworth, on the other hand, has earned the character of being some- 
what slow in his decisions, and of permitting argument to be persisted 
in aftcr it has become perfectly plainto the judge that such argument 
was untenable ; consequently less business was got through in his court 
than was expected. The soundness and completeness of his judgments, 
however, when given are undoubted, and they are very generally ac- 
quiesced in by suitors. Asa Vice-Chancellor, the long absence of Lord 
Cranworth from the Court of Chancery, whilst sitting as a common law 
judge, was feltto have been a disadvantage, for during that od 
changes of practice and new general orders had been made, which ma- 
terially affected the business of the court ; with these the Vice-Chan- 
cellor could not have that complete familiarity which constant and 
daily practice in the court can alone give, and which is so essential to 
the despatch ofa large part of the judicial duties of the Court of Chan- 
cery. When sitting as an appeal judge these points of deficiency will 
be of no importance, for there are few appeal cases in which,for some 
reason or other, a full argument is not necessary, and that minute ac- 
quaintance with details of practice is not so much required on the part 
of an appeal judge as ina judge of the first instance. 

The mode in which the vacant Vice-Chancellorships have been filled? 
will also, we believe, afford equal satisfaction with the eppointments 
to the appeal court. Sir William Page Wood, the late Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, is a clear-headed man and a good lawyer, with an eminently judi- 
cial mind ; and while he is an acute practitioner, and well versed in 
the principles and practice of the court, he has no predilections or pre- 
judices which can in e with any changes necessary to adapt the 
Court of Chancery to the ideas and exigencies of modern times. Mr. 
James Parser also is aman of great legal acumen and sound knowl- 
edge. His practice in the court has been vast and various, and his 
opinion on knotty questions of equity law has long been deemed one 
of the safest, upon which intending litigants could act. That he will 
make an excellent judge may be certainly predicted. It is creditable 
to the Government and to the Lord Chancellor as their first legal func- 
tionary, that, in completing the judical force of the Court of Chancery, 
party politics have been thrown overboard, in order to select the best 
men for the judgment-seat; for the Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce and 
Vice-Chancellor Turner, and now Vice Chancellor Parker, all bel 
to parties politically vee to the Government. The question now 
naturally asked, is—‘* Who is to be the new Solicitor General? That 
he ought to be selected from the equity bar nobody can doubt, for there 
is work to be done in the way of Chancery reform which none but an 
equity lawyer can properly perform. Now, there is one man to whom 
the profession and the public seems by common consent to point—name- 
ly, Mr. Bethell, who, to his pre-eminence as an advocate, adds an 
earnestness and thoroughness in his views of law reform which are at 
this yee ap eke to ae the demands of the public, and to effect 
such complete changes as will set at rest certain wild notio i 
have 4 broached on this subject.—Jdd. aie cone 





THE GOLD FEVER IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue Discovery.-—‘* Thediscovery of the fact by Mr. Hargraves that 
the country, from the Mountain Ranges to an indefinite extent in the 
interior, is one immense gold field, has produced a tremendots excite- 
mentin the town of Bathurst and the surrounding districts. For several 
days after our last publication the business of the town was utterly pa- 
ralysed. A complete mental madness appears te have seized almost 
every member of the community, and, as a natural consequence, there 
has been an universal rush to the diggings. Any attempt to describe 
the numberless scenes—grave, gay and ludicrous—which have arisen 
out of this state of things, would require the graphic pen of a 
Dickens, and would exceed any limit which could be assigned to it ina 
newspaper. Groups of people were to be seen early on Monday morn- 
ing a every corner of the streets, assembled in solemn conclave, 
debating both possibilities and impossibilities, and eager to pounce 
upon any human being who was likely to give any information about 
the diggings. People of all trades, callings, and pursuits were quickly 
transformed into miners, and many a hand which had been trained to 
kid gloves, or accustomed to wield nothing heavier than the gre 
goose quill, became nervous to clutch the pick and crowbar, or “‘ roc 
the cradle” at our infant mines. The blacxsmiths of the town could 
not turn off the picks fast enough, and the manufacture of cradles 
was the second briskest business of the place. A few left town om 
Monday equipped for the diggings ; but on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday tie roads to Summer-hill Creek became literally alive with 
new made miners from every quarter, some armed with picks, others 
shouldering crowbars and shovels, and not a few strung round with 
washhand basins, tin pots and cullenders, garden and agricultural im- 
plements of every variety either hung from the saddle-bow or 
ling about the persons of the pilgrims to Ophir. Now and then a 
respectable tradesman, who had just left his bench or counter, would 
heave in sight, with @ huge something in front of his horse which he 
called a cradle, and with which he was about to rock himself into for- 
tune. Scores have rushed from their homes, provided with a blanket, 
‘a damper,’ ania pick or grubbing hoe, full of hope that a day or two’s 
labour would fill their pockets with the precious metal; and we have 
heard of a great number who have started without any provision but 
a blanket and some rude implement to dig with. Such is the intensit 
of the excitement that people appear almost regardless of their presen 
comfort and think of nothing but gold. Of course all this must end 
in disappointment. The wet weather of the last two nights, with the 
damp ground for a bed, and the teeming clouds for a canopy, will do 
much towards damping the enthusiasm of numbers. We have the au- 
thority of an experienced man in stating that from the imperfect and 
unsuitable implements used by all who have left for the diggings, 
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ble; that the labour necessary to success ig extremely severe, 
he ventures, as his opinion, no more than 8 per cent. sauna 
come permanent miners. One of the consequences has been 
rise in the of provisions. Flour, which from 26s. to 28s. 
per 1001b., been sold for 45s.; tea, sugar, and almost every other 
eatable commodity have advanced in equal proportion. A large 
amount of the wheat in the district is in the hands of a few specula- 
tors, who will maintain their hold in the hope of a golden harvest 
But for the very extensive supplies now on their way from Sydney, 
flour would soon be at a famine price, and should a rush take place 
from below, as may be reasonably be expected, it is to be hoped that 
there are capitalists enough to adventure in one of the safest —- 
tions of the times—the purchase of flour for the supply of the district. 

«What assisted very materially to fan the excitement into a flame 
was the arrival of a son of Mr. Neale, the brewer, with a piece of pure 
metal, weighing 11 ounces, which was purchased by Mr. Austin for 
30/., who started to Sydney by the following ws fe mail with the gold 
and the news. Since that an old man had arrived in town with several 
pieces in mass, weighing in all from two to three pounds. He also 
started for Sydney with his prize. Mr. K , the manager of the 
Bathurst Branch of the Union Bank of Australia, visited the diggings 
on Saturday last in company with Messrs. Hawkins and Green, and 
each of these gentlemen picked up a small piece of the = metal ; 
anda few handfulls of the loose earth from the bed of the creek, 
which were brought home by Mr. Kennedy from motives of curiosity, 
have been since assayed by Mr. Korff, m Sydney, and a piece of 

d extracted therefrom of the size of a small pea. Besides these we 

ve not heard of any particular instances of success. . 

«* Qn Wednesday morning last, Mr. Hargraves, accompanied by Mr. 
Stutchbury, the Government geologist, went to the diggings, and with 
his own hands washed a pan of earth in his presence, from which 21 

s of fine gold were produced. He afterwards washed several 
orwell of me and produced gold therefrom. Mr. Stutchbury 
hereupon expressed his satisfaction, and immediately furnished him 
with credentials, which have since been forwarded to Government 
The fact of the existence of gold is therefore clearly established ; and 
whatever credit or emolument may arise therefrom, Mr. Hargraves is 
certainly the individual to whom it properly belongs. Should Govern- 
ment deem it necessary, as it most probably will, to appoint an inspec- 
tor, su tendent, or commissioner, over the gold regions, in addition 
to the fact of Mr. Hargraves being the discoverer, his practical acquain. 
tance with mining points him out as the most suitable and worthy per- 
son for the appointment. ati | 

**We have very much more to say, but have not space to say it in. 

«A Mr. Rudder, an experienced California gold digger, is now at 
work in the diggings. There are also several magistrates plying their 
picks and cradles most laboriously, but we have not heard with what 
success. In fact there se every probability of a complete social 
revolution in the course of time. Those who are not caveadep departed 
are making preparations. Servants of every description are leaving 
their various employments, and the employers are, pe’ necessitatem, 
preparing to follow. But, notwithstanding all this, we feel that a re- 
th will speedily take place. The approach of winter and wet 
weather will do something towards cooling the ardour of the excited 
multitude.”— Bathurst Free Press, 17th May. 


DescrirTion oF THE LocaLiry.—Bathurst is both a town and a 
county of New South Wales, the former situated 114 miles distant from 








Sydney, the capital, ina W. N. W. direction. It is approached by the | P°° 


t western road, which—at 36 miles from the metropolis, after pass- 
ing through the town of Penrith, and eco | the river Nepean— 
ascends, by Lapstone Hill, the elevated ranges denominated the Blue 
Mountains, and proceeds along their summits for 35 miles, attaining 
the ooo ay at King’s Table Land, of 2882 feet (nearly as high as Ben 
Lomond !), and descends by the beautiful Pass of Mount Victoria into 
the smiling valley called the Vale of Clwyd. Thence it through 
some romantic gorges, to which the name of Hassan’s Wails has been 
given, from the resemblance the vast precipices bear to stupendous 

ruins in the midst of solitude. At 86 miles from Sydney we have Soli- 
tary Creek, a pes stream in a grasey vale; and, a little beyond, 
Honeysuckle Hill, 3628 feet above the level of the sea. The ground 
now assumes & mora fertile appearance, being clothed with better grass 
and a more promising kind of timber; and, on emerging from the woods 
of the ‘“‘ Badger Brush,” the traveller, at the 100th mile-stone, is first 
gratified with a sight of the Plains of Bathurst, and eight miles further 


The following correspondence appears in the Freeman, just published :— 





on he reaches the river Macquarie and enters the settlement, which, 
be it remarked, is in high regions, not less than some 1 500 feet above 
the sea. The Plains, so called, are undulating downs, fringed by the 
forest, and comprising a territory of some 80 miles in circumference ; 
they are ve fertile, and renowned for their excellent beeves and 
sheep, their dairy produce, and wheat of thé first quality. 
The country was located some thirty-five years since, and occupied 
very respectable emigrant settlers, amongst.whom the most exten- 
= proprietor is Major-General Stewart. : 
The electoral district of Bathurst, returning one member to the 
islature, contains a population, by the census of March last, of 
4902, and the town itself, 2252 persons. The latter is a great empori- 
um for the supply of all articles of consumption to the vast squatting 
districts that surround it, and requires only the advantage of railway 
communication with Sydney to go most rapidly ahead ; and, with the 
copper mines in its vicinity, to say nothing of this new feature of gold, 
it will take a pre-eminent position amongst the towns of the interior. 
It alredy enjoys a local newspaper, and is a pleasant town for resi- 
dence. 





Kine Leopoup anv THE Roya CuILpREN or Beitcium.—Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, may fairly claim to rank among the best, and, 
in many ts, the most fortunate of monarchs. His reign, viewed 

litical y, uliarly prosperous. He rules over a free, moral, in- 

justrious, and contented people, who, after achieving their own eman- 
cipation, have had the rare and pre-eminent good fortune of knowing 
how to make use of liberty. With them, under the guidance of their 
King, all has been caution, conciliation, and moderation. Whilst the 
nations around them have been convulsed by revolutions and discord, 
the Belgians have kept steadily the same, their energies devoted to 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and their lives spent in the 

of internal order and domestic comfort. 

The story of this Belgian people, escaping so well, after the malice 
domestic and foreign, that shook them not many years ago, is a strange 
one, but far stranger is the biography of their present King. His life 
is curiously mingled up with some of the most important events in the 
modern history of Europe; he seems indeed to have always happened 
to come advantageously upon the scene when there was any regal or 
political difficulty to be overcome—a kind of providential interloper, 
such as Horace alludes to when he speaks of the ‘‘dignus vindice no- 
dus.” The salient points of this Monarch’s condition and career are 
very interesting, and well worth contemplating. 

Leopold, King of the Belgians, now in his sixty-first year, unceas- 
ingly fortunate in ‘his. political career, has, in his domestic life, expe- 
rienced much happiness, checquered by much grief and sorrow. Ris 
alliance with a Princess—the hope and darling of England—ended, 
before twenty months had legied, in a day of the deepest mourning 
that, perhaps, ever fell upon a husband or a nation. Yet from his 
House came the light that was to dispel a people’s despair, and to re- 
jume and realize their brightest aspirations. The Royal widower’s 
sister—herself a widow—espouses the Duke of Kent; and Leopold 
becomes the uncle of England’s most cherished of sovereigns, Queen 
Victoria, who strengthens the tie by her alliance with his nephew, 
Prince Albert. A revolution gives Leopold himself a throne and an- 
other bride endowed with every virtue. The House of Saxe-Coburg is 
once more in close affinity with that of Guelph, which, by Leopold’s 

second marriage, is also in some measure linked to the House of Or- 
leans—a union most fortunate to the dethroned family of France. The 
Royalty of England gives the exiles a warm welcome, and Leopold’s 
house at Claremont affords them a home. King Leopold, meanwhile, 
and his little kingdom are calmly isolated in the centre of a “sea of 
troubles.” Amid the convulsions of empires and the crash of revolu- 
tions, the Belgian Monarch wields an unshaken sceptre. One, too, 
cannot but here note the recent death of the King of Holland, whom 
Leopold had by so strange and mysterious a concatenation of circum. 
stances unwittingly ousted of bride and throne. A short time, and 
Leopold has to undergo another trying hour of sorrow. His second 
consort, the excellent Queen Louisa o Orleans, the friend of Queen 
Victoria, and the delight of all who knew her, passes away in the sum- 
mer of her life, borne down, no doubt, by the afflictions of her House : 
she leaves to her husband and his rest fo three surviving children. 
The King is at present a widower, with two sons and a daughter. 

In the names given to his Royal issue, his Majesty of Belgium has 


— 


of every one connected with his two marriages, so bright, so happy, 
and alas! so transitory in their duration. ing Leopold’s older son, 
the Duke of Brabant, the Prince Royal and heir of Belgium, now in 
his seventeenth year, is styled Leopold Philippe Marie, thus unitin 
the names of his father, his grandfather, and his mother. The secon 
son, the Count of Flanders, now aged fourteen, is styled Philip Marie 
Leopold George, thus not only reculling the remembrance of the same 
relatives as his brother, but also bearing a sign of his father’s affinity 
to the House of Brunswick. Lastly, the King of the Belgian’s only 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte, now aged eleven, gracefully perpe- 
tuates, by her name the memory of an English Princess, whom consort 
and country loved so well and mourned so deeply. 

The King of the Belgians is himself a Protestant ; his Royal children 
are Catholic—the religion of their mother. They receive a most care- 
ful private education. 

By the constitution ef Belgium, the succession to the throne is limit- 
ed to the direct male line of Leopold, to the perpetual exclusion of fe- 
males and their descendants. In default of a male heir, the King, with 
the consent of the Legislative Chamber, may nominate his successor ; 
and in further default of such nomination, the throne is vacant. It is 
not, we believe, necessary that any future King should be a Catholic. 
In Belgium, indeed, all religious persuasions enjoy the most perfect 
freedom. The Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish clergy receive support 
from the State. 

Both the sons of King Leopold are Lieutenants in Belgian regiments. 
An aide-de-camp is attached to the househeld of the elder son, the Duke 
of Brabant. The office is filled by M. d’Hanins de Moerkerke, a Major 
in the Ist Belgian regiment of carbineers. 

The whole surviving Royal family of the Belgians were not long ago 
in this country, the honoured guests of her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Their eventful history and their recent afflictions, their private worth, 
virtues, and amiability, render the Royal widower and his youthful off- 
spring, upon whom rest a kingdom's hopes, personages worthy of deep 
interest and general respect and affection. 





Tue CatruHouic Derence AssociATION AND Lorp MonTEeEAGLe.— 


Catholic Defence Association, 26th Avgust, 1851. 
My Lord,—I have the honour to inform your Lordship, that, at an 
gregate meeting of the Catholics of the United Kingdom, held in the 
tundo, in this city, on the 19th instant, and presided over by his 
race the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, Lord Archbishop of Armagh and Pri- 
mate of all Ireland, it was moved by Mr. Sergeant Shee, and seconded 
by John Francis Maguire, Esq., and unanimously resolved, that the 
most grateful thanks of the meeting should be cordially tendered to 
your Lordship and the other distinguished Protestants who so ably 
sustained in the Legislature the cause of religious liberty. I have the 
honour to be your Lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. James Burke. 


Mount Trenchard, Foynes, Aug. 28, 1851. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
26th of August, communicating a vote of thanks from the meeting held 
at the Rotundo, over which his Grace the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Armagh presided I beg to express my acknowledgments to you 
and the cther persons who concurred in the vote. From the year 1818 
when I was first called forward into public by the invitation of the 
ple of Limerick, to the present time, I have considered the promo- 
tion of the prosperity of Ireland to be the first duty of the Imperial 
Parliament, and the best security to the permanent interest of the 
United Kingdom. That prosperity can never exist without the most 
complete religious liberty My earliest votes were consequently given 
under the guidance of Grattan, Plunkett, and Newport, and their 
friends, whose energy and high endowments had been for half a century 
devoted to the cause of Ireland and freedom, and whose names and 
whose rey ae should never be forgotten by their countrymen. To the 
same cause I am ready still to devote whatever of life may be left to 
me. Sincerely attached to the doctrines of my own Church, of which 
I have been led to consider the right of judgment to form an essential 
principle, I feel that I should not only be guilty of an injustice, but of 
an unpardonable inconsistency, were I to become a party to the enact- 
ment of new Dogg on religious grounds. Nor do I think that these 
principles, which I shall ever assert without compromise, but with 
steady moderation, can in any respect limit either my power or my de- 
sire of vindicating and asserting the independence of my country, and 
the honour and authority of my Sovereign. 


I have the honour to be, sir, your very obedient, humble servant, 
James Burke, Esq. MonTEAGLE, 





MarrimontA Buiss.—On Thursday afternoon, just before the de- 
arture of the Birmingham train, a curious scene took place at the 
erby station. A married female, tolerably good looking, but a per- 
fect termagant, was in the act of taking her departure in an open car- 
riage, when the indignant husband came in pursuit of her ; whereupon 
an indescribable eontention took place between the two. 

From what we could gather on the spot, it appears that some un- 
leasantness had occurred between the two who had been united in the 

mds of holy wedlock, and had taken each other for ‘‘ better or worse.” 
They had (so the story goes) been before the magistrates, and, in the 
words of the wife, ‘‘the mayor had separated them,” and she was de- 
termined to live a life of single blessedness. Finding that she was on 
the point of taking her departure, the husband went in hot pursuit to 
the station, and insisted upon his wife leaving the carriage. She re- 
sisted, and a “scene” ensued which caused the officers of the company 
to interfere. At length the husband, finding that he could not get his 
wife out ofthe carriage, hit upon the expedient of accompanying her, 
and immediately ran into the booking-office to procure @ ticket. Hav- 
ing obtained one he sprang into the carriage, to the great mortification 
of his “dearly beloved,” who writhed and fumed, and in her excite. 
ment, or from a natural impetuosity, used language not the most agree- 
able to ears polite. 

Finding that she was checkmated, she then made an attempt to spring 
out of the carriage, but was withheld by the persons in the carriage, 
the husband looking on with the greatest coolness. At length the 
whistle sounded and away went the train, the woman’s voice being 
heard fer above the din, her arms striking the air. How, when arrived 
at their journey’s end, the ‘‘ happy couple” would arrange their dif- 
ferences—or whether she succeeded in escaping the vigilance of the 
husband, deponeth knoweth not. It seemed, however, to be the general 
_— of the bystanders that the man was a fool for his pains, and 
that he had undertaken a wild goose chase, which was likely to end in 
bitter disappointment.—Derby Reporter. 





RevenveE or New Brunswicx.—We notice in the St. John Courier 

a comparative Statement of the Revenue of New Brunswick for six 
months, from the first of January to the 30th June, 1851, with the same 
period in 1850. The gross revenue for the above period in 1850, was 
£40,049 8s, 2d.; for 1851, the returns show a gross revenue for the 
six months of £52,029 19s. 6d. ; total increase in 1851, £12,110 12s. 9d. 
There is an increase on every specified item in the table, with the ex- 
ception of ‘‘ incidental revenue,” which has fallen off £130 1s, 3d. 





EARTHQUAKES IN ITaLy.—From Naples, accounts of the 21st ult. 
announee that the small town of Bari, in the Neapolitan territory, 
had been a destroyed by an earthquake. All the houses had 
been either reduced to ruins or swallowed up. 700 dead bodies have 
been dug out from the ruins. At Sorrento a violent shock was felt 
on the 14th, and several houses were damaged. But the province of 
Basilicata has suffered most from the scourge, as many houses, and even 
whole villages, have been transformed inw heaps of ruins, and many 
lives lost. The people are panic-struck, dreading a return of the cal- 
amitous earthquakes of 1789, which were repeated during a period of 
nine months. 

REPRESENTATION OF East Yorxsuirne.—A meeting of the Con- 
servative gentry of the East Riding was held at Beverly on Wednesday 
last, to take measures for supplying the vacancy occasioned by the 
recent death of Mr. Henry Broadley. Mr. Yarburgh Graeme, Mr. 
Phillip Saltmarshe, jun., of Saltmarshe, near Howden, and several 
other gentlemen successively declined the proffered honour of becoming 
acandidate. A requisition was then unanimously signed, calling upon 
Mr. Edward Christopher Egerton, son of Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, of 
Tatton-park, Cheshire, to offer himself at the ensuing election. Mr. 
Egerton is the nephew of Sir Tatton Sykes, of Hedmere, who presided 
at the meeting, and it is believed that he will comply with the requisi- 
tion sent to him. London paper 1st inst. 











displayed his usual good feeling and good taste. There cannot bea 
stronger proof of how anxiously he wishes to cherish the recollection 


Anoruer “Levensipe” Case.—According to the local papers, 





— 


of that port, from Calcutta for London, from the 

announcing that he had been forced to put into Mauritive ean 4 
June, for protection, the military on board, 90 in number, part] 
Government and partly East India Com 'y’s troops, having beoo : 
unmanageable and assaulting officers of the ship, who could et ne 
redress, the military officers in command neglecting or refusing to = 
their duty. On one occasion, the surgeon in the employ of the Cwaene 
had got drunk, and was put in arrest by the master, but released b 
the military officer in command, who stated that the master had n 
right or authority to do so without consulting him. It is necessary 
for the safety of our mercantile marine that all matters in this tan 
as well as that of the Levenside, shall undergo a strict and impartial 
investigation. It is proper to state that the troops en board the Eliz. 
beth are mostly invalids, portions of different regiments. 





A Reacrion.—The theatres continue to be crowded to suffocati 
This is a good time for the managers, but a bad time for auben a 
in the trade- winds ships go on for weeks without changing a single sai] 
so theatres are at | soi bowling before the gale of the crowds of 
sightseers without finding it requisite to change a single bill. I never 
remember so long a period unmarked by anything like novelty at the 
playhouses. Entertainments, which in the moral condition of London 
would be played —- benches, are nightly applauded by perspiring 
multitudes, who stand the swe!ter with a pluck which would do honour 
to niggers. Hardly a true bred Londoner is to be seen in, at least, pit 
or boxes. The grand mass are country folks, with now and then 
sprinkle of foreigners.—From a late London letter. 





_A Femave Souprer.—The following is a literal copy of an inscrip- 
tion upon a tombstone in the parish church, Brighton :—* In memory 
of Phwbe Hessel, who was born at Stepney, in the year 1718. She ser- 
ved for many years as a private soldier in the 5th Regiment of Foot, in 
different parts of Europe, and in the year 1746 fought under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Cumberland at the battle of Fontenoy, where she 
received a bayonet wound in her arm. Her long life, which commenced 
in the reign of Queen Anne, extended to the reign of George IV., by 
whose munificence she received comfort and support in her latter years. 
She died at Brighton, where she had long resided, December 12, 1821, 
aged 108 years. 


GovERNMENT ouT oF Town.—Most of her Majesty’s Minister's are 
at present absent from London. Lord John Russell is with the Queen, 
at Balmoral. Sir eg Grey is cruising in an Admiralty yacht.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is at his country seat, as is Lord 
Grey. The Lord President and Sir Francis Baring are only in town 
occasionally fora day. Mr. Labouchere has gone to Spain, and almost 
all the secondary members of the Administration are away. But for 
the presence of Lord Palmerston London might almost be said to be 
without a Government. —Obdserver, 24th uit. 








Raitway ComMMUNICATION BETWEEN PIEDMONT AND SWITZzER- 
LAND.—The Patriote Savoisien states that a company of Swiss, Italian‘ 
and English engineers have been studying the best mans of opening 
a communication by rail, as short as possible, by the St. Gothard or 
the St. Bernaru. It seems that they have discovered a passage from 
the Vallais to the Val d’Aosta, which will only require a tunnel of 
three kilometres. 





TRIPLER HALL. 


THe PUBLIC are respectfully informed that Miss CATHERINE HAYES will give 
her First Concert in America, at TRIPLER HAJ.L, on TUESDAY, Sept. 23d. 1951. 


PROGRAMME—PART I. 
Overture. 


Duet—*‘ Quando di eanguetinto”—Belisario ........0-..-cessseeces-e00e sevccecsecs Donizett 
rk. AUGUSTUS BRAHAM aND Herr MENnGIs. 





“La Danseues Fees,” on the Harp ..... teerceee- cccccsccccscccocecce-escescccccec AlVEIS 
: MapaMe Bertucca MaRETZeKk. 

Cavitina—* Ah mon fils”—Prophete . ——..... TIMI Meyerbeer 
Miss CATHERINE Hayes. 

SDhe Plowers of Gp Pasant” .coccees cebsgsnncecescsecdecsccdadvénns An Old Scotch Ballad 

Mr. A. Branam. 
Aria— 1) Bivacco”.cccoccccccceccces- + ceecce: -cccccccce © 00s ecsccccccece sevevece Battista 
Herr MENGis. 2 

Ballad—“ Why do I weep for thee ”.........000 sos « ssecece s seceecee oesees Wallace 

Miss CaTHERiNE Hayes. 
PART II. 
Overture. , 
Swiss Song—“ The Happy Switzer,”.......... ..++ Seccccccccccccccoes socccesccces Mengis 
ERR MeENGrIs. 
“The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls” ~....... .sessesccccsseoecesse++shrish Ballad 
iss CATHERINE Hayes. 
Boaters Mapagaste 60 tho TD .<.- +.00900 600 00000500008000+0 cccccsecnctcccesocecs Labarre 
MapaMe Bertucca MARETZEK. 

FISD SETORNOTE™ pcnnneser~2200h6etnedecdbean sebbeotesassveecnences An Irish Ballad 
Miss CaTHEeRINE Haves. 

FS TS CER Gir ¥ a coc ces ec cn 0yhek 065050006568 0c0csebsbebbddodeodoecbedceccves Balfe 

Mr. A. Branham. 
Rondo Finale—“ Ah non giunge ”—Somnambula .........2.s-ceceeceeccescrcescceses Bellini 


Miss CaTHEeRINE Haves. 
Grande Finale Instrumentale 


A Grand Orchestra of more than FORTY PERFORMERS, the most talented resident in 

New York has been engaged. It will be conducted by 
, %. G. LODER AND MR. LAVENU 

The Grand Piano-Forte employed at this Concert will be from the manufactory of 
J. Chickering. 

Reserved seats, price $2; Tickets $1. Tickets may be procured at Jollie’s Music Store, 
No. 300 Broadway ; at Hall’s Music Store, No. 229 Broadway, and at Tripler Hail. 

Doors open at7; Concert commences at 8. 





TABERNACLE. 


R. DEMPSTER’S LAST BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT will be given on 
Wednesday Evening, September 24th, including the following: “The Spot Where | 
was Born;” “When the Night Wind Bewaileth;” “John Anderson my Jo;” “ Lonely 
Auld Wife;” “ Evening Song i “ My Boy Tammy ;” * Lament of th» Irish Emigrant ;” 
“ Death of Warren ;” “The Blind Boy.” “I’m alone, all alone;” “Tak yer Auld Cloak 
about ye ;” and ‘The May Queen, ” in three parts. 
TICKETS FIFTY CENTS. 


To Commence at Eight o’clock. 





OxsiTuaRy.—We have to record the death of A. L. Molyneux, Esq., who resided muny 
years in Savannah, as British Consul for the State of Georgia. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4. 110 1-2 


Que ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1851. 











Another blank week as regards home politics, for there is no indica- 
tion of the course her Majesty’s advisers may be pleased to adopt, in 
consequence of a recently enacted law of the land having been flung 
eontumeliously in their faces, at the public meeting in Dublin on the 
19th ult. It may perhaps be wise to treat with silent contempt this 
new Roman Catholic pronunciamento: it certainly is convenient.— 
Whether in the long run it will tend to the stability of the Whig ad- 
ministration we shall see anon; but in the mean time cannot refrain 
from pointing out the extraordinary view of public duties taken by a 
public man, once a Cabinet Minister, and still one of the Queen’s Privy 
Councillors. Last week, in noticing this subject, we mentioned the 
names of several members of both Houses of Parliament who were 
honoured with a token of approbation by the law-breakers of Dublin. 
Lord Monteagle was in the list—better known as Mr. Spring Rice, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the days when Lord Melbourne was 
Prime Minister. That Lord Monteagle should have opposed the bill, is 
not matter of reproach. His fear of trenching on religious liberty MJ 
have been sufficiently conscientious ; befcre the passage of the act, he 
was clearly entitled to freedom of opinion as to its justice or propriety 
But this step once taken, it does indeed pass comprehension that a Peer 
and a Privy Councillor should be found publicly sanctioning the de- 
liberate violation of the law of the land. Lord Monteagle stands e 
this position. He was duly informed of the compliment paid him ; “on 
in his published lettor of acknowledgment appears to have _— 
gratefully. But the letter contains not a syllable of ie 
the flagrant violation of law, of which the meeting that honoure r 
was guilty. My Lord speaks of the “assertion of principles, : 
though it were synonymous with refusal of obedience ; and winds a tad 
declaring his conviction that the pursuit of his very Pe the “ont 
is quite consistent with “ the independence of my country and t 





letters have been received at Greenock, by the owners ofthe Elizaveth, 
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our and authority of my Sovereign.” ‘To conclude that law is 
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honoured in the breach than in the observance is indeed not unusual 
with many of his Lordship’s free and easy countrymen—we are only 
pussled to reconcile it with his Lordship’s honorary title of P.O. It 
were well in these days to say little about hunosr : it can scarcely be 
denied that the authority of the Sovereign, who raised him to the 
Peerage, was somewhat shorn by the assemblage to which her Majes- 
ty’s quondam Minister refers. 

The Times continues to bore its readers with interminable attacks 
on the Protectionists, whose party, it declares over and over again, is 
dead and buried. One might suppose at the first glance that there 
was a certain exquisite pleasure in digging up and torturing the de- 
fanct. If so, itis one in which that ponderous journal rarely indulges. 
One blow of its sledge-hammer usually sends its victims to the shades. 
We cannot avoid the impression that the blows are constantly renew- 
ed in the case of the Protectionists, because the Times knows perfectly 
well that the cause has more vitality than may hereafter be found 
convenient to its patrons. 

Dodging and fencing is going on between the Government and the 
Commissioners of the Great Exhibition, relative to the removal of the 
Crystal Palace. Some of the correspondence has been published. “What 
view do you take of your obligations, and how much do you think it 
would cost per annum to keep the building in repair ?” said the former 
to the latter, on the 18th of August, urged on by the address of the 
House of Commons tothe Queen. ‘* We mean to stick to our bargain, 
and can’t tell you anything about the cost of keeping up the building, 
because it is not ours,” was the prompt reply of the Royal Commission- 
ers, who further enclosed a copy of part of their contract with Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson. The clause specifies that if on six months’ notice be- 
ing given to the contractors, they fail to clear away the materials within 
that time, the Commissioners are at liberty tosell it off and saddle the 
contractors with any damages. The time for the notice is the Ist of 
December; and the question ought to have been determined before Par- 
liament rose. We believe that both the Goverment and the Commission- 
ers would gladly sweep the Crystal Palace away, but that they are 
afraid of popular indignation. 





But there is an item of news by the Steamer of the 6th inst., which 
absorbs a large share of pnblic attention, and may indeed be the fore- 
runner of important changes, commercial and perhaps political. An 
Eastern rival to Western California has sprung into existence. Gold, 
in sufficient purity and quantity to inflame the imagination of the Col- 
onists of the locality, has been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Bathurst, New South Wales ; and as there is no passion so inflammable 
in the breast of the civilized human being as the thirst for wealth, the 
immediate consequence has been to turn the district topsy-turvy. 
Some such promise came to us from Adelaide, N. 8. W., about eighteen 
months ago, but was not realized ; and it is early yet for any decided 
opinion on the probabilities of an El Dorado in this case. Such parti- 
culars as are known will be found above; nor can the reader avoid 
noticing the strong and somewhat degrading family likeness which 
subsists everywhere, amongst discoverers of the coveted metal. The 
scene only requires shifting; the characters remain: and really in 
reading the extract from the Bathurst journal one might believe in 
having read every syllable of it already. We trust if this Western re- 
gion should prove abundantly productive of gold, that Australia may 
derive some substantial benefits therefrom, to compensate for the enor- 
mous floods of evil which will be poured along its mountains and its 
valleys, heretofore devoted mainly to agricultural and pastoral occu- 
pations. What a frightful element in the picture is formed by the 

convict population. 





One hundred and tw enty-five Socialist conspirators, or persons so 
designated, were arrested on the 3d and 4th inst., charged with get- 
ting up another plot for the overthrow of the present Government and 
the substitution of one more in accordance with democratic and social- 
ist principles. But the event is said to have made no sensation—in- 
deed, why should it have done so? All political parties are united for 
the purpose of keeping down the Red-Republicans and securing a clear 
stage for the settlement of their own differences; nor is it probable 
that any violent attempt was really imminent, when a peaceful test of 
strength at the coming Presidential election was so near athand. An 
advocate, named Maillard, formerly secretary to Ledru Rollin, was 
amongst the arrested, a large number of whom were Germans, and mem- 
bers of a secret political association. The refugees in London are said 
to be mixed up in the affair.—At Lyons also hard measure has been 
dealt out to the insurrectionists, who have there~been tried before a 
military tribunal. Their Counsel being convinced, or affecting to be 
convinced of the determination of the Court to convict the accused, 
threw up their briefs in a body, the cause ending in the condemnation 
of 36 and the acquital of 12 of the prisoners. The propriety and policy 
of this singular legal step is much canvassed, both in and out of the 
profession. ‘hree of those found guilty have been sentenced to trans- 
portation, and the remainder to various terms of imprisonment, vary- 
ing from fifteen years to six months. An appeal on behalf of some will 
go up to the Court of Cassation ; and we shall kear further on the sub- 
ject, unless graver events shall intervene. It should be added that 
Noukahiva, in the Marquesas Islands of the South Pacific, is the desti- 
nation of French political exiles. It is represented as a dreary resi- 
dence, very unlike the pictures of Tropical life presented to us by Her- 
man Melville in “‘ Typee” and “ Omoo.” 

The Provincial Councils have generally pronounced in favour of a 
revision of the Constitution ; but only four out of the whole number 
have specifically voted for the re-election of Louis Napoleon. So far 
indeed, as one may form an opinion, we consider this latter event as a 
moral impossibility—the temptation is not sufficiently strong to induce 

France to stultify herself. 

Not the least interesting feature in the present aspect of French 
Politics is the position of the Prince de Joinville. Is he a candidate for 
the Presidential office ? He will be, it seems, if there be sufficient mani- 
festation of public feeling in his favour, to give some assurance of suc- 
cess, Lengthened details have appeared in print, supposed to have 
been furnished by M. Guizot, of a series of interviews between a few 
staunch adherents of the Orleans family, and sundry of its members 
assembled in conclave at Claremont. M. Guizot and M. Montalivet 
Were of the party. The dates were the 26th and 27thult. The vener- 
able widow of Louis Philippe, the Duchess of Orleans, and the Duc de 
Nemours represented the Orleans dynasty at the first meeting, which 
had something of a formal character, its object being to ascertain the 
intentions of the Prince de Joinville, who adroitly kept out of the way. 
His assent was given, apparently, with considerable reluctance ; and 
hereupon a violent outcry has been raised against him and his preten- 
sions, because he did not manfully declare them, and hoist as it were 
his own banner. Taking into view, however, the peculiar position of 
the Prince, we cannot join in the clamour against him, nor see in bis 
Conduct, so far, any thing to indicate the faithless, intriguing dis posi- 
tion of his father. An exile from the soil of France and’a member of 
& deposed Royal family, he might well be permitted to hesitate in 

Svowing his own personal ambition to preside over the destinies of 


high office, he would, as matter of course, be playing a double game. 
What a shout of derision would properly have been raised, if the exiled 
Prince had issued from Claremont an invitation to the French people to 
choose him as their President. We can fancy the Charivari telling 
impatient young gentlemen to wait until they were asked, and Victor 
Hugo denouncing such a document as neither more nor less than 4 pre- 
sumptuous Royal ordomnance. Why, even here, in these United States, 
where there are no entangling family interests to be considered, no 
thrones in the positive past or in the possible future to which the eye 
involuntarily tarns—even here, do candidates for the lofty office of 
President make such excessive haste to declare themselves’ Is there 
here no “coy, reluctant, amorous delay ?’”—no holding back, no keep- 
ing dark, no biding the auspicious moment? If it were otherwise, we 
should not ask in vain, who will probably succeed Mr. Fillmore. Give 
the young Prince fair play. If he were putting out his hand to claim 
a right, we should unite in denouncing all hesitation and obscurity ; 
but he is biding the chance of a popular gift, and he seems to us to be 
fully justified in waiting a popular requisition. 





By a stroke of his pen, the young and foolish Emperor of Austria 
has blown to the winds the Austrian constitution of March, 1849, and 
swept away even the miserable semblance of a contract between 
sovereign and people. He has decreed, and published his decree, 
that ministerial responsibility ceases, and that in himself and himself 
alone responsibility is hereafter to be vested. He will probably find 
it a heavy burden, and that ere long; for it is hard to conceive that 
the various races who compose the Austrian Empire will submit with- 
out a struggle to a despotism so flagrantly despotic. The youthful 
imitator of the Czar forgets that Germany and Northern Italy are not 
sunk in the profound political darkness which broods over Russia, and 
though strong now in military strength, he may live to repent his false 
step. There are bounds toendurance. The cord strained to excessive 
tightness will snap, sooner or later. 

As the Emperor of Austria apes the Emperor of Russia, so does 
the renegade King of Prussia tread ata distance in the steps of his 
quondam competitor for the Imperial throne of Germany. Having put 
his hand te the plough of reformation, he is looking back more and 
more ardently to the days of Frederick the Great, and vainly endeav- 
ouring to drag the sympathies of his people up-stream, against the cur- 
rent of Time and Fate. The latest proof of his infatuated policy is 
to be found in his having muzzled the Cologne Gazette, a valuable 
defender of Constitutional Monarchy against the inroads of anarchists 
and infidels. We commend to notice an article on this subject extracted 
above. 

The South of Europe is fermenting ; and the French Government is 
said to have ordered several vessels of war to the coast of Italy, ready 
to act, in case the position of its garrison in Rome should be compro- 
mised in any political movement. 





So quiet has the town been, since the commencement of the week, on 
the subject of the Cuban expedition, that to speak of it now appears 
like digging up the dead and buried. A few words, however, are ne- 
eessary to wind up the tale. The Captain-general, on the intercession 
of Capt. Platt of the U.S. Navy, pardoned and forwarded home four of 
the captured prisoners. Three of these were officers ; and one of them, 
a Lieut. Van Vechten, has very fully repaid the obligation by publish- 
ing a detailed statement of the whole affair. It is by far too long for 
our columns; but it establishes two points worth registering. The first 
is the total want of good generalship on the part of Lopez—the second, 
that a pecuniary speculation mainly prompted the attempt on Cuba, as 
we surmised in these columns, three weeks ago. The Lieutenant is 
deservedly severe on the concocters of the scheme; but we wish that 





when he mentioned the receipt of his appointment from Mr. Sigur of 
the N. 0. Delta, he had told the public what the promised perquisites 
were to have been, in the event of success. It is curious that informa- 
tion on this point has been so carefully suppressed. An advance on 
post-revolutionary Cuban bonds was the temptation to the outfitters— 
what tempted the out-goers? Who can satisfy our pardonable curi- 
osity ? 

About one hundred and sixty prisoners remained in the hands of the 
Cuban Government. They have been, or are to be despatched to Spain, 
under sentence to ten years’ hard labour. 





Our lady-readers behaved very sweetly in not remonstrating on the 
immense space which we devoted twice successively to the performances 
of the yacht, 4merica. We shall not repay their forbearance by any 
lengthened accoant of her match with the Titania, nor by any volumin- 
ous remarks thereon. But we have a word or two to say. The 
-Imerica having been officially measured by the tidewaiter at Cowes 
proves to be 204 tons burthen. The Titania registers 100. Now, ac- 
cording to a,common practice in yacht sailing, (not adopted on this 
occasion,) there is an allowance of time for tonnage in the usual course 
of forty miles, which on the America’s part would have been 30 seconds 
per ton, or exactly 52 minutes. This was the precise time by which 
the Titania was beaten, and the coincidence is extremely singular. 
Had the allowance been made, therefore, and both yachts been regis- 
tered in England, the result would have been a dead heat! From this 
we gather a crumb of consolation, and comfort ourselves with the belief 
that in the end we were not so disgracefully beaten. At the same time, 
it is but fair to add that the 4merica lost from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes by the jaws of her gaff giving way. This is nothing in the result 
of a match, but something in estimating comparative speed. 

The America has been sold to the Hon. Capt. de Blaquiere, eldest 
son of Lord de Blaquiere, for the sum of £5000. The owner purposes 
proceeding in her to Madeira and the Mediterranean. The price paid 
does not cover her cost, for although $20,000 was paid for her origin- 
ally, the owners expended $3060 on her before she sailed fur England, 
and £500 at Havre. 

We have not room to note down all the lengthening of bows, and 
other improvements, in new and old yachts, caused by the recent visit, 
and ordered at Cowes and elsewhere. Corresponding alterations must 
also be effected in the cut and setting of canvas. The America owed a 
large share of her success to this branch of yachting outfit. 

Ere we conclude, we cannot avoid congratulating our countrymen 
upon the manly ant generous spirit shown at home in connection with 
this subject, from the ‘‘ Queen upon the throne” down to the fisherman 
on the beach at Cowes. Even newspaper reporters have been for once 
inoculated with a vein of liberality and good-humour; they have one 
and all done justice to our clever competitors, and have taken the beat- 

ing in good part. Some other day perhaps— 


Boston is at this momeat the scene of extraordinary festivity, cel- 
ebrating the completion of several lines of rail-road, the establish- 
ment of new lines of steamers, the increase of her commercial rela- 
tions with Canada, and in short, her own advance in all manner of 
business enterprise. The British American Colonists have been liber- 


ally invited to be present on the joyous occasion. Lord Elgin, their 
Governor General, is shaking hands with the President of the United 





the Republic; and it is a gratuitous assumption that, in seeking this 


States, who is also an honoured guest in Boston; whilst legions of dis- 








tinguished individuals, Americans and British, are partaking of that 
fine city’s hospitality, and aiding to rivet fast and faster those bonds 
of good feeling and mutual respect, from which we trust neither party 
may soon be freed. We must leave to our contemporaries the task of 
recording the reviews and processions, the dinners and the speeches, 
the excursions and the levees. The dry mention of them would be te- 
dious, and our limits forbid details. Up to the last accounts, all went 
well and merrily ; and is to be hoped that even amidst revelry and 
parades, the respective heads of the two powerful occupants of this 
Continent may find a leisure moment for smoothing difficulties in the 
way of long desired treaties. ‘ 





The Tribune, afew days since, thus commented on a short para- 
graph which appeared in last Saturday’s J/bion, relative tothe probable 
reception which here awaits Kossuth :— 


Weare confident that the ever fair and just Editor of The Albion has not given 


attention to the elaborate discussions of the question, he here so summarily dis- 
poses of, that have apeceres within the past two years. On several occasions, in 
our own columns and elsewhere, it has been demonstrated, as we think, most con- 
clusively, thatthe real issues of the Hungarian struggle were two, namely: First, 
the salvation of the country and its constitutional right of self-government from the 
aggressions of Austrian despotism ; and, secondly, the extension of personal and 
political liberty. Is the Editor of 7'he Albion not aware that the revolutionary 
Diet of Hu , under the leading of Kossuth, abolished the feudal tenure of 
land, emancipating a peasantry of seven millions, and depriving the Nobles of the 
most valuab aauarorvent of their rivileges? Is he not aware that Kossuth 
was for years co in an Austrian dungeon, and his health forever ruined, be- 
cause he asserted and insisted on practising the liberty of the press? We protest 
against the quiet way in which our cotemporary ignores facts of history so indisput- 
able, and so important to the question on which he pronounces. 


We thank the T'ribwne for its compliment to our candour, and will 
endeavour not to forfeit our claim to its exercise in the few words, 
whereto we must limit our reply. The daily journals deal in articles, 
the weekly in paragraphs; but for the conscientious penning of the 
latter, some knowledge of subjects is requisite. From our reading 
and thinking then, we may perhaps allow that the Tribune has shown 
what it calls the first issue of the Hungarian struggle ; but it certainly 
never has proved the second. This would be the attempt to prove too 
much, on which many arguments have been shattered to pieces. The 
Hungarian Declaration of Independence is the fairest possible test of 
the Hungarian aspirations ; and though the 7'ridbune may find in that 
document something to bear out its assertion, we confess our utter 
inability to do so.—As for Kossutb, he did not originate the emancipa- 
tion of the Serfs, although it was his obvious policy to carry into effect 
the liberal plans,of others. On the precise circumstances which brought 
about his imprisonment we are not well posted up, but the mere fact 
gives no claim to extraordinary laudation. Many a man, in the late 
revolutionary efforts in Europe, printed sentiments which merited the 
scaffold, rather than the dungeon. We believe Kossuth to be a man 
whose talents may fairly command our admiration, and whose sufferings 
should win sympathy and consolation. He took part, however, ina 
double-sided political struggle, presented to view in ite most liberal 
light when Republicans were to be conciliated or cajoled—but with an 
obverse suited to the very atmosphere of Russia. 

For a hero, we must have singleness of purpoee, equally with purity 
of conduct; and if Kossuth exhibited the one, he certainly was inno- 
cent of the other. We repeat therefore our deliberate conviction that 
the American people will commit an egregious blunder, if they ele- 
vate this man to a place by the side of Washington. If the Tribune 
do not agree with us, it will probably allow, at least, that not one in a 
hundred of the intended shouters of welcome has ever looked upon 
both sides of the question. 





The Canadian Government Staff will be in Quebec om the Ist of Oc- 
tober, prepared to open the public offices there. They are closed at 
Toronto. 

In our obituary netice will be found a just and proper tribute to 
James Fenimore Cooper, who is gathered to hig fathers. His death 
will draw out many testimonials to his literary merit from the pens of 
European journalists. © 








GLEANINGS. 


A Clever Scotchman, being told that Demosthenes was in the habit 
of miking speeches at the sea-side with small stones im hig mouth, ex- 
claimed, ‘* Hoot, mon! then he must ha’ been the first Member for 
Peebles.” Alexander Dumas’ conceit has furnished much amuse- 
ment. His son is treading in his steps. He has just written to certain 
Paris journals, contradicting the report that his father was a candi- 
date for membership of the French Academy. «+ My father has no time 
for those sort of things,” says young Hopeful. The hit at the Academy 
is fair enough ; but the arrogance of its application verges on the sub- 
lime.——The Hon. H. M. Nelson, son of Viscount Nelson, and great- 
grand-nephew of the illustrious founder of the name and title, has en- 
tered the service as a cadet in Nelson’s own flag ship, the Victory 
——It is said that Don Miguel is about to marry the Princess de Low- 
enstein-Rosenberg, @ relative of Prince Schwarzenberg, who, although 
not appertaining to @ Royal house, is still of the very highest nobility 
in Germeny.——The Catalogue of the approaching gale of the famous 
Knowsley Aviary occupies fifty pages.——The King of Prussia and 
the Emperor of Austria met at Salzburg on the 30th of August, and 
were to proceed next day in company to Ischl. The King of Prussia 
had by invitation spent a day with the king of Bavaria at Hohensch- 
wangau.——T he Pope is about to erect the city.of Hamburgh into a 
bishopric. Very kind on the part of his Holiness !——We learn from 
the Cape that the slave prize lately captured by her Majesty's sloop 
Orestes, contained some twenty thousand pounds’ worth of ivory, ebony, 
jewels, gold dust, and other valuable property.——The Débats conclud- 
es & most amusing article on the recent meeting of Vegetarians in Lon- 
don, with the following pithy sentence :—“ After having seen it proved 
that it is forbidden to men to eat animals, we do not despair of seeing it 
er that itis permitted to animals to eat mem.——Advices from 
adrid, of the 29th ult., announce that the Dachess of Montpensier 
was safely delivered of a daughter on the previous evening, in the pal- 
ace, at Seville. The mother and child were doing well.—Mr. 8. B. 
Rogers, of Nant-y-glo, has projected a plan for @ mag. ificent zranite 
bridge above two miles long, across the river Severn, at Black Rock, or 
New Passage, to connect Monmouthshire and South Waleg with Bristol 
and the West of England. It is to be lined with shops, bazaars, and 
colonnade, at an elevation of 200 feet above low-water mark.——Seve- 
ral of the petty courts of Germany are about to revive the sale of patents 
of nobility in order to recruit the finances of their rulers.— According 
to letters from Berne of the 29th ult., the damages caused in the can- 
ton by recent inundations are valued at 2,400, fr., or about £96,000. 
Subscriptions are open all over Switzerland to cover the loss of the in- 
undation ——The materials of the old House of Commons, and the Paint- 
ed Chamber, &c., were to be disposed of in lots, on the 10th inst, —— 
Mr. Theodore Martin, the gentleman whose marriage to Miss Helen 
Faucit was the other day recorded in our columns, is the Bon Gaultier 
of ** Tait’s Magazine.”-——Cricket balls in England are now made of 
Gutta Percha——A London paper announces the attendance of the 
Duke and Duchess of Norfoik at the parish church of Arundel. This 
circumstance gives weight to the current rumour, that the premier 
peer of the realm has seceded from the Roman Catholic establish ment 
——tTennyson, the poet-laureate, is in Italy.—Mre. Browning’s noble 
poem, ‘‘Casa Guidi Windows,” has been translated into Italian by 
Mazzini for the edification of his countrymen.—The total number of 
visitors to the Great Exhibition during Way, June, July, and August 
is set down at 4,205,509. The average exceeds 40,000 dain et hag 
ley, of the old Italian Opera House, has been treating the Londoners to 
a series of perteeanee, at arent Tra rices of admission. The 
experiment has been very successtu A Liver 
Me Murdoch, the Chief Commissioner of F Ato: ag few Soke 
Walcott, secretary to the board, are about to proceed on an official 
tour to Liverpool, where it is expected regulations of a salutary char- 
acter will be established, with a view to the protection of the emigrants 
from fraud betore embarkation, and their domestic cowfort-in ‘+ homes” 








or model lodging houses. ——The triennial] Worcester musical festival, 
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which has just taken place, was not successful in a pecuniary point of 
miserable So 


view.—. woman, acting as an Austrian spy, but passing 
herself off aa. an Hungarian re’ under the title of Baroness Von 
Beck, was recently brought up before the Birmingham magistrates on 


a charge of money under false pretences. The proceedings 
against her were cut short by her sudden death. The case has excited 
vast attention ; but we do not find it of sufficient interest for our read- 
ers, to induce us to give place to the details.——Sir John H. Maxwell, 
Bart., R. N., has announced his intention of offering himself as a can- 
didate torepresent the borough of Harwich, now vacant. Sir John isa 
Conservative. We understand that another candidate is forthcoming 
in the Liberal interest ——A numerous cargo of ponies has arrived at 
Peterhead, from Iceland, destined for sale in Scotland. No similar im- 
ion has previously been recorded.——The report that Mr. War- 
rens, the editor of the Lloyd, has received notice to quit Austria is 
devoid of all foundation. ——It may afford some relief to the friends of 
Lord (?) Ald to learn that the Austrian military commission 
Leake ‘erred sak X — rinses in 21st no to the civic onitleaed © of 
orn n Greece have recently been pi ya 
small but well-armed and determined band of b: 4 ds—-The Paris 
Messager states that it is intended shortly to a French expedition 
into the Japan seas. It is said that it will consist of a frigate, a cor- 
vette, and a steamer, under the orders of a Rear-Admiral of great ex- 
perience in the Pacific and the Chinese waters. The expedition will be 
at once military, commercial. and scientific ; its object will be to re- 
open s European commerce which has been closed since the 16th cen- 
tary.——The close of the half-yearly railway meetings has, not inap- 
propriately, been celebrated by a railway festival at Bangor. The 
gentlemen of the pigeun pry | took occasion, on the day fixed for the 
striking of the tast rivet of the Menai tubular bridge, by Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, to express their sense of that gentleman’s distinction as an 
, by an banquet —-The Bateman children made their 

début in London at the St. James’s Theatre, with every propect of suc- 
cess.—A terrible gale swept over Florida and through a portion of the 
West India Islands, on or about the 22nd ult. The details of local dam- 
ages and marine are unmanagable in our columns, though the 
sufferers have our sincerest sympathy.——We regret to hear that the 
Rev. Henry Giles, the lecturer, is suffering froma recent paralytic 
shock, by which he has lost the use of his lower limbs. He was ob- 
to deliver his oration, at the recent commencement in Waterville 


College, in @ sitting posture. 


Appotutwents. 


Dominick Daly, Esq., formerly Government Secretary and member of Council 
in Canada, is appointed Lieutenant.Governor of Tobago, in the room of D. R. 
Ross, Esq., deceased.—R. Dancan Wilmot, John Hamilton Gray, and George 
Hayward, Esgqrs., are appointed members of the Executive Council of New Bruns- 
wick,—It is said in London that Lord Cranworth and Vice Chancellor Knight 
Bruce have been mane jodgne of appeal, the latter with a seat in the House 
of Lords. Sir W, Page and Mr. J. Parker are to become Vice Chancel- 
lors. A vacancy is thus created in the post of Solicitor General.—Alfred Reade, 
Esq., to be President of the Virgin Islands, and Senior Member of Council, in the 
room of Sir John M‘Gregor, deceased.—Lord Saltoun is to be a Knight of the 
Thistle, in the room of the late Viscount Melville.—The honour of Knighthood has 
been conferred upon the Right Hon. William Johnston, of Kirkuill, Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh. 





Army. 


Wak Orrice, Sept. 2.—4th mow of Drag Gds ; Regimental Serj Maj J Still- 
man to be Cor, without pur. 12th Lt Drags; Lt J E Swindley from 18th Ft, to 
be Lt. v Adams, who ex. Scots’ Fusilier Gds; Qtmr Serj J Jones to be Qtmr, 
v G Copeland, who ret upon half-pay. 12th Regt of Ft; Lt A N Adams, from 
12th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Swindley, whoex. 54th Ft; Qumr T M‘Grath, from 
half-pay 67th Ft, to be Qtmr, v Marriott, app Paymaster. 55th Ft; Ens W 
Barnston to be Lt, by pur, v Torrens, who ret. 61st Ft; Lt H E H Burnside to 
be Capt, by pur, v Massey, who ret; Ensign C 8 S Kempe to be Lt, by pur. v 
Burnside. 76th Ft; Lt A N Adams, from 18th Ft, to be Lt, v Large, app Pay- 
— of Rifle Brigade. 93d Ft; Ens R Crowe, from 17th Ft, to be Ens, v Rose, 
who ret. ; 

Brevet—Lt J L Sheppard of 4th Regt of Bombay Native Infantry (doing 
duty at the East ladia Company's Depot at Warley, v Castle, resigned), to have 
the local rank of Lt, while so employed. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 19th Aug. —For “ James” T. Lane to be Ensign in 
the 91st Ft, &c., read “ Thomas” T. Lane to be Ensign, &c. 

TRoops IN THE CoLonizs.—The following statement, corrected up to this 
date, shows the distribution of the troops now serving im the colonies and in the 
East Indies. As numerous .changes of the stations of ef ser . at the 
beginning of the year, in the Mediterranean, West Indies, and British North 
America, have lately occurred, this statement may be useful to our military read- 
ers. Bengal: 3rd, 9th, and 14th Dragoons ; 10th, 18th;@®hd, 24th, 29th, 32nd, 
53rd, 1st battalion 60th, 61st, 70th, 75th, 80th, 87th, 96th and 98th Foot. Bombay : 
10th Dragoons, 6th, 64th, 78th, 83rd, and 86th Foot Madras: 15th Dragoons, 
25th, 51st, 64th, and 94th Foot. Australian Colonies and New Zealand: 11th, 
58th, 65th, and 99th Foot. Cape of Good Hope: 12th Lancers (on passage out), 
2nd Foot (on passage out), 6th, 45th, 2nd battalion 60th, (om passage out), 73rd, 
74th, and reserve battalion 91st Foot. Ceylon: 15th and 37th Foot. China: 
59th Foot. Mauritius: 5th Foot and reserve battalion 12th Foot. Gibraltar 
and Mediterranean: 3rd, 13th, 26th, 30th, 41st, 44th, 47th, 49th, 55th, 68th, 76th, 
and 92nd Foot. West Indies: 16th, 34th, 36th, 67th, and 69th Foot. North 
America: 20th, reserve battalion 23rd, 42nd, 54th, 66th, reserve battalion 7\st, 
72nd and 97th Foot, and 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade. Bermudas: 56th Foot. 


Tue GoLtp Coast Corrs.—The long pending arrangements for the formation 
of this corps are now, it is understood, in a forward state. The establishment is 
to consist of one major commanding, who is also the civil governor of the settle- 
ment, three captains, three lieutenants, three ensigns, one adjutant, one assistant- 
surgeon, 12 sergeants, 12 corporals, and 300 privates. It is also understood that 
the officers will not be required to serve longer than three years on the coast — 
We are informed that the command of the regiment which is about being raised 
for service on the Gold Coast will be contac upon Brevet Major Hill of the 2d 
West India iment, the present Governor of that colony. This officer distin- 

ished hi in the combined attack of a British and French naval and land 

orce under Commodore Fanshawe, against some pirates at the island of Basis, 
Teba River, Western Africa, on the 12th D. cember, 1849, for which the thanks 
of the Admiralty were conveyed to himself and troops under his orders, and he 
received the brevet rank-of major. 

Roya Minitary Acdpemy.—Colonel W. D. Jones, of the Royal Artillery, 
inspector at the Royal Military Academy on Woolwich-common since March, 
1840, has — chat important trust, which he discharged with great zeal for 
the benefit of the institution for 11 years and a-half, and is succeeded by Lieuten- 
ant-Colunel Portlock, Royal Engineers. 

REFORM IN THE INDIAN ARMY.—Some of the reforms in the present practices 
of the army, which were indicated as absolutely necessary by Sir Charles Napier, 
are being pressed forward by Sir William Gomm ; who has sonraty Sppeinses a 
committee of five officers to oad up mess-regulations, which are to be introduced 
into every regiment on the Bengal establishment, so as to produce uniformity of 
system, and thus — the acts of extravagance and luxurious indulgence of 
whict Sir Chartes Napier complained. In the mean time, reports have been re- 
quired from the commanding officers of the Bengal regiments, of the regulations 
and rules of theic regimental messes ; from which documents, it is hoped, a mess 
code can be constructed. 





Navp. 


APPOINTMENTS. Sir George Tyler, C.B, to be Naval Aide-de-Camp to 
the Queen.—Cemmr J Sanderson to command the Lily, 12, on the China station, 
vice Bedford, who has invalided. This ufficer was promoted for his gallantry, 
when first lieutenant of the Fantome, 16, in a desperate affray with the Moorish 

irates off the coast of Barbary, in an attempt to rescue the British merchantman 
Ruth, when a midshipman was killed, himself received a ball through the thigh, 
and seven others were wounded ; Commr W Abdy Fellowes succeeds Commr 
Oliver Jones in the Ganges, 84, in the Mediterranean, the latter officer having 
been superseded at his own request.—Lieutenants, R Dawkins to the Modeste, 
18, at Skeerness ; John F C Hamilton to the Bellerophon, 78, at Devonport; G T 
Colvile from the Excellent gunnery-ship, at Portsmouth. to the Calypso, 18, at 
Chatham ; G A Pidcock to the Rattler, screw steam-sloop at Woolwich ; Alfred P 
H Helby, from the Philomel, 8, sloop, on the west coast of Africa station, to the 
Dido, 18, at Sheerness ; Herbert Ingram to the Britannia, 120, at Portsmouth; 
and F R Porteous, and L Pigott to the Dido.—Surgeon Evans Evans to the Dido, 
—Pursers H 8 Dyer wo the Dido; W E Sanders to the Modeste ; and R Browns- 
don to the Rattler. 

ADMIRALTY, Sept. 4.— of Royal Marines.—Capt and Brev-Maj W L 
Dawes to be LicrOok v Oorbeen to half-pay ; First Lieut and Adj J W Wear. 
ing to be Capt,v Dawes, pro. ; Sec Lieut C Jolliffe to be First Lieut, v Wearing ; 
Brev Maj J A Philips to be Lieut-Col, v J H Stevens, ret on full-pay ; First Lieut 
4 eo to be Capt, v Philips, pro; Sec Lieut H L Searle to be First Lieut, v 

msay. 

PromMoTion.—Commr Thomas Ferris, to be captain on reserved list. 

The following ships have been ordered home to be paid off :— Tweed, 18, Commr 
Lord F Russe the Pacific ; Helena, 16, Commr De Courcy. from West 
Indies; Pilot, #2, Commr Hickley, from China; Frolic, 16, Commr Vansittart, 
from the Mediterranean ; Pantaloon, 8, Commr Parker, from the Cape; Driver, 
steam-sloop, Commr Johnson, from Pacific. 

It is ramoured that Captain Houston Stewart will leave the Admiralty and take 
up the vacant mement: of Admiral Superintendent of Devonpurt Dockyard, 


and that Rear-Admiral Sir James Stirling will go to the Admiralty; also that 
Rear-Ajmiral Berkeley will leave the Admiralty. and succeed Rear-Admiral 
Prescott in the superintendence of this dockyard.— Plymouth Times. 








Ovituary. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


** Cooper, whose name is with his country’s woven, 
First in her fields, her pioneer of mind.” 

as Halleck has truthfully characterized him, is now no more. He 
died at his residence in Cooperstown on Sunday, the 14th inst., about 
one o’clock in the afternoon. This sad event did not fall upon his 
family and friends with the suddenness of a surprise, because, during 
his long and painful previous illness, they had been taught to expect 
it, though hoping against hope. The letter which brings this intelli- 
gence to us says that “‘ he died peacefully and happily in the bosom of 
conjugal and filial affection.” 

Mr. Cooper was our best known man of letters, less read in England 
perhaps, than Washington Irving, but enjoying a far wider continental 
popularity, while it is doubtful whether there isa reading man among 


-| bis countrymen, wholly ignorant of his works. He rose with the dawn 


of our literature, and at a period when it had to struggle for a recog- 
nition before the tribunals of European opinion, his name was one of 
the few to which we confidently appealed to substantiate our claims. 
He has since grown with its growth, and in his list of illustrious books, 
he has left us a noble and imperishable inheritance. 

Mr. Cooper was born in the year 1789, at Burlington, New- Jersey, 
where his father, William Cooper, an English emigrant, had settled 
some twenty years before. He was educated under private teachers 
until the year 1802, when he entered Yale College where he was gra- 
duated in 1805. The next year he procured a midshipman’s warrant 
and adopted the navy as his profession. His frank, daring and gene- 
rous nature, no less than the quickness of his mind, admirably fitted 
him for the duties of the service, but after six years,—years of the most 
gem adventure as his writings have since shown,—he resigned 

is commission, and returned to private life. In 1811, he was married 
to Miss De Lancey, a sister of the Bishop of the Diocese of Western 
New York, with whom after a brief residence in Westchester county, 
the scene of one of his finest fictions, he removed to Cooperstown, where, 
with the exception of his occasional absences in Europe, he has passed 
the greater part of his life. 

It was just before his removal to Cooperstown that he commenced his 
career agsan author. He had written, in his moments of leisure, a 
novel of English life, called Precaution, which published anonymous- 
ly and under great Senivaieon, met with little or no success. It 
indicated talent, but not that high order of talent which the author 
subsequently ey typ But the Spy, which speedily followed it, at 
once established his fame. The vigor of its descriptions, the rapidity 
and interest of the narrative, his beautiful local allusions, and the 
genuine American spirit which pervaded it, to say nothing of the illus- 
trious characters of our history which it darkly shadows forth, com 
mended it to his owncountrymen, and won the admiration of the critics 
abroad. More than any other work then — it rescued our 
people from the feeling of intellectual dependence. 

In 1823, the Poineers appeared to sustain and advance the reputa- 
tion of the author, and to introduce to our love and admiration, a 
character which has ran through many of Mr. Cooper’s works, but who 
never — without exciting a deep and peculiar interest. We re- 
fer to the immortal hero of the Leather Stocking Tales, to the Natty 
Bumpo of the Pioneers, the Trapper of the Prairie, the Scout of the 
Mohicans, and the Pathfinder and the Deer Slayer of later volumes.— 
It is worthy of remark, perhaps, that in writing the life of this typi- 
cal backwoodsman, in developing the several stages of his growth, the 
author has given it backwards, and presents us with his youth and 
early manhood, after he had described his old age and death. Had 
he known, when he published the Pioneers, what an immense favour- 
ite of the public he had created, he would, doubtless, have presented 
his growth in a more logical and consecutive order. As it is, the series 
of tales in which this one prominent figure appears, is unsurpassed for 
originality and interest, by any in our language. 

But shortly after the success of the Pioneer had made Mr. Cooper 
our first novelist, he achieved a triumph onthe sea as signal as that 
he had first won in the forests His romance of the Pilot, followed as 
it has since been atintervals by the Red Rover, the Water-Witch, the 
Two Admirals, Wing and- Wing, &c., placed him at the head of nauti- 
cal novelists, where he still stands, without a peer, and almost without 
a rival. The Long-Tom Coffin of the Pilot is as popular as the Scout, 
and as a piece of sailor characterization, will maintain its rank by the 
side of the well-known Trunnions and Pipes of the British humourists. 

In the year 1826, Mr. Cooper went to Europe, where his fame had pre- 
ceded him, and where, while advancing his own reputation by new fic- 
tions, he defended that of his country, by his patriotic pamphlets and 
letters. The intellectual fruits of his European experience were the 
Bravo, the Heidenmaur, the Headsman, &c.—tales exhibiting the same 
robust powers of description which marked his earlier works, but 
whose want of national costume prevented them from reaching the same 
high degree of success. On his return to the United States he wrote 
the Letter to his Countrymen, the Homeward Bound, and the Home as 
Found, in which the indulgence of a certain constitutional irritability, 
and a disposition to find fault, gave great offenceto his critics, and 
quite deprived him of his former extensive popularity. The public does 
not care to be tutored by its favourites, and resents their sincerest cri- 
ticism as an impertinence or an outrage. But this revulsion of the 
popular taste was rebuked with still severer strictures on the part of 
the author, who, in the end, came to an open rupture with his old 
admirers, and, when he could no longer correct them with the pen, he 
tried to justify himself by an appeal to the law. The memory of these 
feuds, however, we believe, has happily passed away, and Cooper will 
be cherished in the minds of his fellow-citizens, eager to forget his 
foibles and his mistakes, as one of their most munificent benefactors. 

Besides the novels, which everybody has read, Mr. Cooper was the 
author of an admirable ‘‘ History of the United States Navy,” of six 
volumes of ** Gleanings in Europe,” of ‘‘ Sketches of Switzerland,” and 
of several smaller works, which have run through many editions. His 
mind was always fertile and active, and his mode of treating his sub- 
jects full of animation and freshness. . 

This is not the place nor the time to undertake an estimate of the ge- 
nius of Cooper, or to assign him his true place among the writers of 
romantic fiction. We stand too near the man to judge rightly of the 
author. The charm ot his great creations is too closely upon us to en- 
able us to utter an impartial judgment. He was one of those frank and 
decided characters who make strong enemies and warm friends—who 
repel by the positiveness of their convictions, while they attract by the 
richness of their culture and the amiability of their lives. No one, we 
believe, ever questioned his integrity, and certainly no one who has con- 
versed with him for a day could have disputed his word. He was nicely 
exact in all his business relations, but generous and noble in the man- 
agement of his means. His beautiful residence on the borders of the 
Otsego, was ever the home of a large and liberal hospitality, and those 
who knew him best, who were nearest to the daily exercise of his kind- 
ly sympathies, were those who loved him most, and who now, amid the 
regrets of two worlds, will deplore his loss with the keenest feelings, — 
Evening Post. 

Lieut.-GENERAL NATHANIEL ForseEs. — This distinguished officer, whose 
death took place at his residence, No. 21, Sleane-street, Chelsea, on the 16th alt., 
was the eldest sun of Charles Forbes, Esq., of Auchernach, by his wife Janet, 
daughter of Francis Fraser, Esq-, of Findrack, Aberdeenshire, and was born at 
Corgarff Castle, in the same county, on the 24th February, 1766. Hesaw much 
active service in India. He entered the British army in 1782, as an Ensign in the 
104th Regiment of Foot, and joined that corps when in the field under Sir Eyre 
Coote, in the memorable campaigns against the united powers of the French and 
Hyder Ali. After the conclusion uf that war in 1784, he did not remain long in- 
active: but having procured an appointment in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, he again proceeded 10 Madras, and served with much distinction in the 
arduous campaigns against Tippoo Saib, and rose to the rauk of Major General. 
He was present at the siege of Pondicherry, Pollicutchery, and Bangalore, the bat- 
tles and storming of Seringapatam. He was second in command of the fortress of 
Vellere, at the time of the dreadful mutiny there, and he received the public 
thanks of the Commander-in-Chief Sir John Cradock, for the intrepidity and 
presence of mind displayed by him on that occasion. Major General Forbes re- 
tired from active service and returned to England in 1822. He was promoted to 
be Lieut -General on 10th of January, 1837; he was also Colonel of the 24th 
Madras Native Infantry. 

Sir Henry Wartson.—Major General Sir Herry Watson, C. B., C.T. S, was 
one of a well known military family ; he was the son of Charles Watson, Esy., of 
Westwood House, Essex, formerly a Colonel in the 3d Dragoons, and he was the 
brother of the gallant Sir Frederick Watson. He entered the British service 
early in life, a highly distinguished himself in the Peninsula. He received a 
medal for his conduct whilst in command of the Ist Portuguese Cavalry, at Sala- 
manca_ He was knighted, by patent, in 1817. He attained the rank of Major- 
General in 1838. Sir Henry Watson, who was Colonel of the 15th Regiment, 
and a knight of the Tower and Sword, died on the 3ist ult. 

THE Late Duke FERDINAND OF Saxe CopurG Konary.—His Royal High- 
ness was born on the 28th of March, 1785. He was a general of cavalry in the 





Austrian service. The deceased Prince leaves four children—Prince Ferdinand, 


King of Portugal ; Prince Augustus, husband of Princess lementi: 
H.R.H. the Duchess de pee and Prince Leopold, Pee r a thot Orleans ; 
of hussars commanded by his father. He was brother of the rincess Aon ee 
dorowa, widow of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, of his Mane. ° 
sing of ey am of ~y the Doce of Kent, and uncle of the 
ing Duke o e urg an and of Pri * 
oe oe g otha, Prince Albert; husband of Queen 
At Edinburgh, on the 24th ult., General Sir Alexander Halket 4 
son of Sir John Wedderburn Halkett, Bart., of Pitfirrane.—At the Chane’ te 
field, in his 60th year, the Rev. Spencer Madan, M.A., Canon Residentia —_ 
Lichfield Cathedral—Mr F. H. Beall, Surgeon, R.N.—At Leith, Mr Ro’ 4 
Grieve, consul for the U. S. of America, in the 88th year of his age.—Suddeni,. 
in his 72nd year, John H. Tremayne, Esq., late M.P. for Cornwall.—Professs. 
Walsh of the Law Chair, at Queen’s College, Cork.—At Glenville, count of 
Cork, the Very Revd. E. G. Hudson, Dean of Arma h.—Suddenly, of apo és 
whilst walking with his mother at Lymington, Lt. R. Butcher, R.N.—At Gr - 
Wigston, Leicestershire, Commr Saunderson Allen, R.N.—In London Me 
Richard Jones, formerly a member of the Covent Garden theatrical compan “ 
and known on the stage as “ Gentleman Jones,”"—At his seat, Dunally, in ro 
county of Sligo, on the 1st instant, after a gy ewe illness, aged seventy-three 
years, Sir William Parke. He was formerly Lieutenant-Colonel of her Majesty’s 
66th Regiment. He obtained a gold medal for his military services in Egypt in 
1801; and the war medal with three clasps, bearing the names of “ Corunna,’” 
“ Vimiera,” and “ Egypt,” for his services in the Peninsular Campaign. He was 
also in the expedition to Walcheren, in 1799; and was with the regiment at St. 
Helena ome the exile of Napoleon Bonaparte. He was knighted in 1837. 
Suddenly, in London, Mr. Charles Keenig, may of the Mineral Department in 
the British Museum —The Lady Mary Knox, eldest daughter of Anthony, eighth 
Earl of Meath, and relict of Arthur Knox, Esq., Castle Rea, Mayo.—At Rams- 
ate, 1 a Se, be a4 Ly Royal Artillery.—At Rugby, G. G. 
ennock, Esq., Ret ar Adml.—At Larne, county of i 
Esq., lace of H.M. 73d Regt. a. 





The death of Vice Adml. Ayscough is contradicted. 





PRusic. 


ITaL1aN OpeRA.—The season has closed, a season equaliy remarkable for the 
surpassing quality of the music, and the niggardly results in the pocket of the 
manager. Were the degree of pleasure afforded by the performances at Castle 
Garden a measure of pecuniary success, Mare tzek ought now to be in possession 
of a handsome little fortune, for his untiring energy and liberal enterprize. The 
best singers have been engaged, singers of the very first quality, and the most at- 
tractive opera castle in the wor Id secured—yet thisis the result! The expenses, 
we doubt not, have been very great, and the houses have not been small, but sig- 
ual and unusual success should follow unusual enterprizes like this — the more 
the pity that it is not the case, as we may have to wait a long time for music upon 
an equally magnificent scale. 1 

We understand that a coalition of forces has been effected betw een Catharine 
Hayes and Maretzek’s troupe, the invincible manager having the general direction 
of affairs, these affairs appertaining first to concerts, with the possibility of operatic 
representations later in the season. Alas! that Castle-Garden should be too 
wintry a realm for such golden music-hours. We earnestly hope that Niblo will 
not be inexorable, but that the most popular and attractive of all winter theatres 
may be thrown open to an expectant public. 

The great first trial concert fur Catharine Hayes comes off next week, which 
we shall duly report in our next number. She arrived here by the Pacijic. 


Mr: Dempster will give the last of his attractive ballad-soirees on Wednesday 
evening next. 





Drama. 


Broapway.--The professional measure of Mr. Forrest has been so often taken 
in the columns of this journal, that our readers will scarcely care to have a renewal 
of it on this occasion, We therefore pass by his performances during the week ; 
and have oniy to notice that he delivered himself on Monday of a very remarkable 
speech, in the course of which he alluded to his wife by a term applied only to the 
most degraded of her sex, and spoke of a person with whom he had recently been 
in personal collision as having been saved from “sudden death”’ at his hands. It 
is difficult to credit the report of Mr. Forrest’s address; but many a reader's 
belief will be altogether staggered, on learning that it was received with “ loud 
and long continued cheering.” We commend to debating societies as a theme for 
discussion, whether the speaker or the audience exhibited a more uotrageous 
disregard of the proprieties of civilized life. 

On Monday week, the 29th inst, Miss Laura Addison an engage- 
ment at this house, and we commend her to the kindly consideration of our city 
readers. She has successively filled the station of prima donna at Sadlers Wells 
and the Haymarket Theatres in London, having earned at both the warm com- 
mendations of the critical and the regard of a host of friends. Miss Addison ar- 
rived here in the Pacific. 

Burton’s.—There has been no novelty during the week, for crowded benches 
are no novelty here. On Monday evening, Mrs. Warner positively appears as 
Hermione in the “ Winter's Tale,” in which we are altogether certain that she 
will justify the high reputation brought with her from the “ old country.” We 
anticipate a very high treat. 





Brovucuam’s Lyceum.—Surely the Pleiades are in the ascendant, for never 
was the New York theatrical hemisphere so studded with female constellations. 
Miss Charlotte Cushinan appeared here on Wednesday, as Mrs. Haller, drawing 
crowds as usual, and playing with such combined power and pathos as to make 
even the vapid stuff of “the Stranger’’ endurable. Meg Merrilies and Lady Gay 
Spanker have succeeded, and we might use the term in a double sense. Our 
interest, however, is centred on Miss Cushman’s Hamlet, of which character, we 
understand, she is to give us her interpretation. We look for it with extreme 
curiosity, and believe that many a retired old play-goer will come out from his 
nook or corner, to be present on such an occasion. 

Nis_o’s.—MADAME ANNA THILLON.—This lady drew an immense house om 
Thursday evening. Not only a large but a fashionable audience greeted her 
début in “The Crown Diamonds.’ Mme. Anna Thillon is of English descent, 
but has lived long enough in France to have merged her nationality in that of her 
adopted home. Her English has a slight French accent, and her manner is de- 
cidedly Parisian. She has a full and handsome figure, and an arch and very ex- 
pressive face, illumined by eyes of unusual lustre and beauty, and set off by @ 
profusion of airy ringlets. Altogether she is a charming, though somewhat arti- 
ficial Prima donna, and great ease and grace of action render her an attractive 
personality upon the stage. Those who have not the pleasure of seeing her may 
form a fair notion of her looks, by calling to mind some of Sir Godfrey Kueller’s 
portraits of the voluptuous beauties of the Court of Charles II. 

We found her more attractive personally than musically, though she is certainly 
not less than a pretty singer. Her voice is of moderate compass, and well under 
her command ; of small volume, but sweet and flexible. She has a very bad 
school of singing, produces her tone altogether from the throat, and has numberless 
little faults of style: but yet, it is pleasant to hear her, as a type of a certain 
kind cf singer, which reminds one more of the drawing-room, or concert style of 
performance, than that of the “grand opera.” The “Crown Diamonds” was not 
so effective as it ought to have been, from the fact that Madame Anna Thillon was 
not well supported. She had no singers of any capacity to sustain her, and con- 
sequently a large portion of the opera was omitted. Mary Taylor alone deserves 
credit, we think, for the vivacity with which she played, and the life she threw 
jnto the opera. She sang too, (as usual,) just as well as she could, without pre- 
tension, or any attempt at humbugging the audience with vocal accomplishments 
which she certainly does not possess. We think this little operctta of Auber far 
| inferior to the “ Ambassadress,”’ which was so successfully produced at Brough- 
| am’s lastseason., The rdle in the latter would probably be as favourable for Anna 

Thillon as is that of Catarina, and, (with the knowledge the public already have 
| of it,) would be exceedingly popular with so pretty an actress and singer as her- 
self. These two little operas, thus appropriated, might have quite a run, we 
should think, during the season, Auber has some pretty things in the “ Crown 
Diamonds,” but we did not find anything fresh or new, till the opening of the 
second act, when the chorus, (which is afterwards used in the quartett) came out 
breezily, and with a certain charm of melody. From this start, the ee all 
proves to the close. One can hardly judge of an opera, however, which, (as 12 
this case) was played only in part. 

The audience seemed pleased with the performance and re-de 
pieces. A repetition of the opera is announced for Saturday evening, and we 
doubt not the new cantatrice will have a full, and equally admiring auditory. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Postaumous Poems or Witttam Mornerweitt. Now FinstT 
coutecTeD., Boston. 1851. Ticknor § Co.—Many persons have 
been somewhat puzzled to know in what rank among Poets to place 
Motherwell. A few of his best poems are equal to anything of their 
kind in the world, whilst his worst are rather below mediocrity. 
« Jeanie Morrison,” and the song, “0 wae be to the orders,” are not 
surpassed by Burns ; and this is no mean praise, for we consider Burns 
a song writer for all time. But here the comparison ends. Witb Burns, 
a song is the natural outgushing of his genius: with Motherwell, it is 
an exercise of his talents on a given lyrical theme. He is oftentimes 
successful, but his success depends very much on his rhetoric, and on 
his knowledge of ancient lore. Probably no modern poet was better 
fitted to write of old times than Motherwell. Through all his composi- 
tions runs a vein of antiquity; sometimes of expression, sometimes of 
allusion, but oftener of historical and legendary customs. Knights 
and squires, lords and ladies, palmers and nuns, live anew in his glow- 
ing pages, and troops of fairies, those beautiful children of an early 
faith, banished from the world by the ‘* busy voice of common sense,” 
steal back again with their old gladsomeness and freshness. 

The present volume on the whole is scarcely equal to its predecessor ; 
and, as it consists of pieces which the Poet in his lifetime left unfin- 
ished or rejected entirely, the same excellence was not to be expected. 
It is marked, however, by the same characteristics of thought and ex- 
pression, and is perhaps even sadder in its tone. Motherwell must 
have had some bitter experiences, or a very morbid turn of mind— 
probably something of both. There is a lack of robust manliness about 
much that he has written, and a tendency to complaining, which we 
could wish elsewhere. But with all this, there is much to soften and 
smooth ; his grief is mellowed and hazy, and indistinct through the 
mists of memory. His outcry of the heart is not 4 sharp agonizing 
wail, but a low, long-drawn, dreamy murmur. Happy are those who 
cannot sympathetically understand it! 

As in the previous volume, the antique and Scottish poems are the 
best ; many of the latter are very sweet and beautiful, and deserve a 
wide circulation. 

Drayton: A story or AMERICAN Lire. Vew York. 1851. 
Harpers.—This tale is dated about half a century ago, by specific men- 
tion on one occasion, and by frequent incidental allusions. Without 
these it might almost as well be dated yesterday, since it contains few 
distinctive features belonging toa by-gone age. Nevertheless, it is 
written with considerable ability, for, in spite of much inflated lan- 
guage and unnaturally turgid dialogue, the respective characters stand 
out clearly to the mind’s eye after the volume is read and closed; and 
some of them are worth retaining. The plot is slight toa degree. It 
carries a shrewd, long-headed youth, of good but decayed family con- 
nections, from the cobbler’s bench to an esteemed place at the Bar. 
He owes his success to his own integrity and perseverance, and also to 
the kindness of friends, with a batch of whom the author liberally 
endows him at a very early period of his career. We find the lighter 
and the episodical portions of the work to be better written than those 
descriptive of the leading events and personages. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen talk by far too bookishly to be natural; and the anonymous 
writer forgets the wide difference between using fine words himself, 
and putting them into the mouth of a speaker. Thus, if our author 
had told us that ‘‘ memory gilds every-day facts and poetizes common 

occurrences, but those were hours which well dese-ve the sanctification 

of song,” we might have thought the style rather high-flown, though 
this were a venial fault; but when he makes a young lady tell her 
lover so in these identical words, they must needs strike the reader ag. 
pre-eMinently absurd. Half the novels that are published exhibit this 
confusion of tongues; and in the volume before us it is very marked, 
so long as the well-bred personages carry on the discourse. When 
dropping down to a lower sphere, indeed, it is more common for the 
author to go out of himself, as it were, and to throw some semblance 
of nature into his dialogues. The few words quoted above, and we 
could quote fifty such passages, may be taken as a specimen of genteel 
romance talk. How different and how far more life-like is the follow- 
ing scrap from a scene between two lovers in humble life. Roger, be 
it observed, is an honest, blunt fellow, and a bit of a wag. Miss Mary 
is a lackadaisical lass, and we are sorry to add that she by-and-by 
falls a victim to the blandishments of a town-gallant. 


In another minute Roger began to dance, and Mary asked him what was the 


matter. 

“Nothing in particular,” he replied; “only, whenever I see your siniling 
mouth, I feel as happy as a town colt in a clover field, and can’t help showing it.” 

“Pshaw, man, you're crazy!” said Mary. “ Roger,” she added. addressing 
that worthy fellow in one of her gentlest tones, “1 have not been walking to-day, 
and I want to take some exercise now. If you'll behave yourself, you may gu 
along.” 

¢ ij ll do that very thing,” returned Roger, cocking his hat on one side of his 
head, and waiking on with a genteel swagger. “I'll behave myself as well asa 
sleeping baby at a Methodist apse and you'll hardly know me.” 

They walked on, and, by the time they reached tne bank of the river, the shades 
of evening had deepened on the features of the landscape, but the soft light of the 
moon rescued the earth from the dominion of darkness. 


Take notice how in the last paragraph the author relapses into him- 
self. Wesmile at him; but if he had put the twaddle about the domin- 
ion of darkness into Mary’s lips, we should have closed his book in a 
huff and flung it to the other end of the room. 


“ Who is that gentleman that was riding with Miss Ellen this morning ?”’ asked 
Mary. r 

“His name is Mr, Drayton,” replied Roger. ; 

“I thought, from the wa he looked at her this morning, that he was in love 
with her, Is he a beau of hers?” , 

“IT don’t know,” replied Roger. “ How does a man look when he is in love, 
Mar ? 

< ir you'll take the trouble, the next time you walk with Nancy Smith, to go 
down and look at your image in the water, you'll find out.” 

“T reckon I had better go and look now,” said Roger, starting up. 

“You'd better not,” returned Mary, playfully, ‘* for fear you'd scare the little 
fishes into fits.” y 

“Don’t you think that Mr. Drayton is a handsome man ?”” asked Roger. 

“Yes, he’s very handsome, and I wouldn’t be surprised if he and Miss Ellen 
were to make amatch. What sents couple they would be! She is the hand- 
Somest and best lady in the world.” 

“ Present company excepted,” added Roger, very gallantly. 

They seated themselves on a log on the bank of the river, and, after gazing on 
the bright form of the moon with a dreamyeye, Mary said. 

Re, How does looking up at the sky, when the moon is shining, affect you, 
rt” 

it makes me think of your eyes, for they are blue like the sky, and bright like 

the moon.” 

“You're acase!” returned Mary; there’s no getting a proper answer to any 
thing from you. I never look up at the sky on such a night as this,” she con- 
tinued, gazing at the moon, “but I think of my poor father. A hundred times I've 
thought I could see his spirit in the little clouds sailing under the moon ; and just 
now f saw his form as plain as I ever saw it when he was alive, in that cloud that 
Passed over the moon. I’ve often wondered if he wasn’t looking at me from the 
Stars, for I’ve felt, as I looked up at them, that he was. I wonder, Roger, what 
becomes of people’s spirits when they die ?” 

“If the preachers tell the truth, most of ’em go to the devil,” replied Roger, 
whe, having but little sentiment in his composition, could not sympathize with 
Mary’s finer feelings or fancies. She felt wounded by his very unsympathetic 
remark, and starting up, said, 

“You've got no more feeling than a horse. Come, I am going home, and lend 
me your handkerchief to cover my neck with, for the wind is growing cool.” 


We repeat it—the tendency to convert conversation into speech- 
making pervades the bulk of works of fiction. It is a grave fault: but 


We doubt not that the careful avoidance of it would cost far more pains 
than a persistence in it to the ead of the chapter. 


Here is another extract, containing much matter for thought, and a 
fair share of truth. 


The colonel found in Drayton an agreeable companion, and with him had fre- 
quently talked about the distinguished men of the past and present time. As they 


walked along, their conversation turned on orators and eloquence. 

“There is no power in this Gate like eloquence,” remarked the colonel. 
“ An orator is sure to be a favourite. Hisis a dazzling and dangerous gift, and his 
office is one of great responsibility. Our people are fond of speaking, and a talent 
of that kind is more admired than any other. It is a sure passport to popular 
favour. The commonest mind feels the charm of an eloquent lip, but it rarely , 
troubles itself to understand the excellence of the poet, which, being more abstract 
and refined, is less intelligible. The orator becomes rich in the same community 
in which a poet or painter starves.” 

“The undue exaltation of one species of intellect is always followed by the 
depreciation of other kinds of talent,” said Drayton, thoughtfully. “* The poet and 
philosopher suffer from the over-estimate of the orator, a8 is the case in this 
country at the presenttime. The showy speaker is more admired than the philo- 
sophical writer, and the flashing mind is preferred to the profound; and we thus 
outrage all the estimares of antecedent times.” 

“True,” returned the colonel, “ and that is the reason why the tongue of such a 
man as Fisher Ames, a most brilliant and noble orator, it is true, is more admired 
than the pen of Franklin, from which so mach wisdom flowed. If such men as 
Locke and Milton were among us, they would be neglected by the many, who 
lavish all their honours on Henry and Hamilton. If you will take a speech which 
has been pronounced by some great orator, and compare it with a written essay 
from the pen of some unknown writer, you will frequently find that the pen of the 
obscure man has produced a greater amount of vigorous and noble thought than 
the lip of the orator. This proves, what is so universally true, that men are not 
ranked accordi ig to the degrees of intellectual power they 88, so much as 
on are estimated by a certain vague and indefinable magic they exert over 
others.”’ 


Lirerary Reminiscences. By Thomas de Quincy. Boston, 1851. 
Ticknor. These two volumes conclude the valuable series of this ad- 
mirable author’s works, which the above-named Boston house has 
issued with all its accustomed neatness. Coleridge, Lamb, and Words- 
worth furnish the principal subjects, and would be stale under ordinary 
treatment; but the Opium-Eater puts so much pith and marrow into 
his criticisms, and so much shrewd sense into his passing remarks, that 
they will abundantly repay perusal. 

Lonpon Lasovur AND THE Lonpon Poor. By H. Mayhew. New 

‘ork. Harpers.—The twelfth part of this curious work is before us, 
and though we hesitate as to placing implicit confidence in all its de- 
tails, they present at least a mass of startling information. Our want 
of entire faith in Mr. Mayhew results from this—the classes of whose 
life and habits he writes, in very ex cathedra style, are distinguished 
for their marvellous shrewdness in physiognomy. Now when the 
** street folk” find a respectable gentleman busied with all sorts of en- 
quiries regarding themselves, we believe that very many of them can- 
not resist the temptation to ‘chaff the old ’un,” and that with their 
keen perception as to what he desires to establish, this chaffing can be 
no very difficult task. For his persevering investigation, Mr. Mayhew 
certainly deserves praise; and as we do not remember having given 
our readers a taste of his quality, we extract a sentence or two, which 
may be found useful in the settlement of domestic difficulties. 


One of the most saleable of all the second-hand textile commodities of the 
streets, is an article the demand for which is certainly creditable to the poorer 
and working-classes of Londen—fovels. The principal ——- of this street-tow- 
elling is obtained from the several barracks in and near London. They are a 
portion of what were the sheets (of strong linen) of the soldiers’ beds which are 
periodically renewed, and the old sheeting is ther sold to a contractor, of whom 
the street-folk buy it, and wash and prepare it for market. It is sold to the street- 
tracers at 4d. per pound, 1 lb. making eight penny towels ; some (inferior) is as 
low as 2d. The principal demand is by the working classes. 

“Why, lor one time, sir,” said a street seller to me, ‘‘ there wasn’t much towel- 
ing in the streets, and I got a tidy lot, just when I knew it would go off, like a 
thief round a corner. I pitched in Whitecross-street, and not far from a woman 
that was making a great noise, and had a good iot of people about her, for cheap 
mackerel weren’t so very plenty then as they are now. ‘Here’s your cheap 
mack’rel,’ shouts she, ‘cheap, cheap, cheap mac-mac-mac-mack'rel.’ Then J be- 
gins: ‘ Here’s your cheap eens ; cheap, cheap, cheap tow-tow-tow-tow-ellings. 
Here’s towels a penny a piece, and two for twopence or a double family towel for 





twopence.’ I soon had a greater crowd than she had. O, yes! I gives ’emag 
history of what I has to sell; patters, as you call it; a man that can’t isn’t fit for 
the streets. ‘ Here's what every wife should buy for her husband, and every hus- 
band for his wife,’ I goes on. ‘ Domestic happiness is then secured. If a husband 
lick’ his wife, or a wife licks her husbaud, a towel is the most innocent thing it 
can be done with, and if it’s wet it gives you a strong clipper on the cheek, as every 
respectable married person knows as well asI do. A clipper that way always 
does me good, and I’tn satisfied it does more good to a gentleman than a lady-" 
Always patter for the women, sir, if you wants to sell.’’ 

Tue Nite Boat: or Guimpses oF THE LAND or EcyprT. 
H. Barilett. Ibid.—This is a reproduction of the work, which was 
published in London under the same name, a year or two since. The 
main difference consists in the illustrations having been transferred 
from copper-plates in the original edition to wood-cuts in this— a pro- 
cess, it may well be supposed, by which they have not gained much. 
The work deserves great success, for the author is not only celebrated 
for his admirable sketches, but he handles his pen also with great 


felicity. Few of the many works on Egypt are more attractive. 


DrawinG-Room Tasie Boox. London and New York. * Tallis.— 
Before us is the first number of a new serial, resemblibg in form and 
contents Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine. It is made up of theatrical por- 
traits, memoirs, and anecdotes. Of the former, there are four, all good 
of the kind. We have Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam in ‘‘ Good for 
Nothing,” a slight sketch of Miss Glyn, Macready as Werner, and Mr. 
E. L. Davenport. These dramatic publications will be very acceptable 
to the many who still cling to the Stage. 


Tue History or Mary, Queen or Scors. By F. 4. Mignet. 
vols. Vol. 1. Bentley. London.—We extract from the Atheneum of 
the 30th ult., the following notice of the first volume of this work; and 
we read elsewhere that it has been published simultaneously in French 
and English. The habitual mystification of the book-trade conceals the 
fact. 


The story of Mary Stuart belongs to a class which never fails in in- 
terest. As in the case of Cromwell, Lucrezia Borgia, Joan of Arc, 
Napoleon, and a few others of rare genius or rarer fortunes, no one 
writer can exhaust the materials, take all the possible points of view, 
fill up all the outlines to any third person’s entire satisfaction. Per- 
haps no other woman has had so many biographers, historians, and 
poetic illustrators as the unfortunate Queen of Scots. The list includes 
men of nearly all degrees and countries,—French, Italian, Russian, 
English, Spanish, and German. She is the subject of many pages in 
stern old Knox. ‘alvin had much to say of her and her affairs. She 
was the inspiration of Ronsard’s muse. Lesley and Buchanan both dis. 
cuss at length the events of her varied life. She is the heroine of one 
of Schiller’s most touching plays. Scott has thrown around her fea- 
tures the romantic halo of his genius. Nor has the humbler aid of an- 
tiquaries and book-worms been wanting to her cause. Keith and 
Robertson each contributed a mass of original matter towards its bet- 
ter understanding. Anderson’s ‘‘ Collections” and Goodall’s «« Exami- 
tion” contain many important papers; still more are to be found in 
Digges, Hardwicke, Haynes, and Murdin. Mr. George Chalmers has 
written a life of the Queen based on documents found in the State Pa- 
per Office; Mr. Glasstord Bell contributed a not very recondite account 
of her in a volume of Constable’s Miscellany; Mr. Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, the last historian of Scotland, added from the State Papers 
new materials to those on which our grandfathers and grandmothers 
argued the vices and virtues of Mary :—and lastly, as if resolved not 
to leave to any future writer a chance of connecting his name with that 
of the Queen of Scots, Prince Labanoff collected in seven large volumes 
every shred of her correspondence which could be gathered from the 
archives of France, Italy, England, and other countries. 

After all these labours—this unwearying collection of evidence, this 
elaborate portraiture of character, this dramatic narrative of events— 
it may well be asked—why more labour, fresh discussion, a new life ? 
M. Mignet’s work, judging as we must by the volume now before 
us, promises to be a@ satisfactory answer to these queries. Some little 
the French historian has added from his own independent researches 
to the great collection of original evidence ;— having for the first time 
read the long series of events between 1558 and 1588, the earnest and 
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of such lights as the confidential letters of Philip the Second, then the 
head of Catholic Europe, of the Duke of Alva, a of the Spanish am- 
bassadors in London, Rome, end Paris throw on the history of their 
times. Some of this correspondence is extremely eurions: and thogh 
it may not have all the importance attached to it by M. we 
are yet to him for i it public. 
work, however, depends less on the historical valve of the new matter 
introduced into it than on the novelty of his point of view. ** I shall 
not judge Mary Stuart,” he writes in the introductory chapter “as 
she would be judged by a Catholic or a Protestant, a {feotchman or an 
Englishman. With the calm impartiality of history I shall strive to 
show how far her misfortunes were merited, and how far they were the 
result of necessity, by giving such an explanation of her position and 
conduct as shail be devoid at once of indulgence and of harshness.” 
This aim at the judicial is not, however, always achieved. If M. Mig- 


net avoids Protestant and English,—he not unfrequently forgets 
the judge in the phi/osophe and the Parisian. Sh the prejudices 
of one creed and nation, he falls the more ce to those of an- 
other. A Frenchman is generally a Frenchman ve all things,— 


and M. Mignet is no exception to the rule. While striving to look 
with equal eye on courtier and on presbyter, it it ig but too evident 
that now and then the sympathy fails where the reasons for it are 
strongest. He is not absolutely unjust to the men of the “* Covenant,” 
like Sir Walter Scott ; but the stern virtues of Knox, the zeal, energy, 
and good faith of Murray, and pone the brighter side of 

in the men opposed to Mary of Lorraine, do not meet with due recog- 
nition at the historian’s hand. The beauty and animation of the young 
Queen in the of Francis the First have for him a charm in their 
connexion with old French splendour, gaiety, and chivalry. He dwells 
with marked fondness on the character of that half-literary, half-mili- 
tary—but always lax, bigoted, and persecuting—court in which Mary 
was brought up:—and while he fully makes over to the Scotch what- 
ever he finds of evil in her nature, he claims for France the whole cre- 
dit of her grace, vivacity, poetic tastes, intellectual culture, and 
refined manners. 

To such claims when reasonably advanced we have no objection. 
Half French by birth, Mary was wholly so by education, early life, 
and style of ht. She habitually spoke the. idiom of France. 
From first to last, her heart was in that country. “3 have often seen 
her,” says old Brantome, ‘‘ dread this voyage as greathy as her death, 
and desire a hundred times rather to remain a simple dowager in 
France than to go and reign in her own wild cowntry.”. 
fold, at Fotheringay Castle, almost her last words were—‘‘I rejoice 
that I have always been true to France, the land of ey hy my years.” 
The nearest relations of her blood were all French. Her first husband 
was aking of France. She corresponded with her mother in French. 
She wrote French verses. Her graces an@ her vices may be traced to 
the same common source ; and it is therefore in the letters and memoirs 
of the celebrated nobles and courtiers of France—in those of Noailles, 
Montlue, De Foix, Du Croc, Mauvissiére and D’Esneval, for example— 
and in the poems of Ronsard and the diplomatic notes ef Lamothe 
Fenelon, that the early history of her misfortunes, or, in other words, 
the early perversion of her mind, should be sought. It is to his greater 
familiarity with such sources of information, yg wa 
to Mary’s Scotch biographers, that the work of Mignet owes its 
novelty and interest. 

At extract from M. Mignet’s chapter on the early training of Mary 
= supply a clue to some of the miseries which came down on her in 

r life.— 


“The mental and personal attractions of Mary Stuart were early developed. 
She was tall and beautiful. Her eyes beamed with intelligence, and sparkled 
with animation. She had the most eleganuly-shaped hands in the world. Her 
voice was sweet, her appearance noble and graceful, and her conversation bril- 
liant. She early displayed those rare charms which were destined to make her 
an object of universal admiration, and which rendered even her infancy seductive. 
She had been broaght up with the danghters of Catherine de Medici, and under 
the superintendence of the learned Margaret of France, the sister of Henry IL., the 
protectress of Michel de |’ Hopital, ont who subsequently married the Duke of 
Savoy. The Court, in the midst of wich Mary Stuart had grown up, was then 
the most magnificent, the most elegant, the most joyous, and we must add, one 
the most lax, in Europe. Still retaining certain military custom of the middle 
ages, and at the same time conforming to the intellectual usages of the time of the 
renaissance, it was half chivalric and half literary,—mingting tournaments with 
studies, hunting with erudition, mental achievements with bodily exercises, the 
ancient and rough games of skill and strength with the novel and de leasures 
of the arts. Nothing could equal the splendour and vivaciny which Francis I. 
had introduced into his court by attracting thither all the principal nobility of 
France, by educating as pages therein young gentlemen from all the provinces, by 
adorning it with twe-hundred ladies belongimg to the st families in 
the kingdom, and by establishing it sometimes in the splenaid palaces of Fon- 
tainebleau and Saint ain, which he aad either built or beautified, on the 
banks of the Seine, and sometimes in the spacious castles of Blois and Amboise, 
which his predecessors ha@ inhabited, on the banks of the Loire. A careful imi- 
tator of his father’s exampié, Henry Il. kept up the same magnificence at his court, 
which was — over with as much grace as activity by the subtle Italian, 
Catherine de Medici; whose character had been formed by Francis I. who had 
admitted her into the petite bande de ses dames favorites, with whom he used to 
hunt the stag, and frequently sport with aloue in his pleasure-houses$ The men 
were anomaly in the company of the women; the Queen and ber ladies were 
present at all the games and amysements of Henry II. and his gentlemen, and ac- 
companied them in thechase. The king, on his part, together with the noblemen 
of his retinue, used to pass several hours every morsing and evening in the apart- 
ments of Catherine de Medici. ‘There,’ says Brantéme, ‘there were a host of 
human goddesses, some more beautiful than the others ; every lord and gentleman 
conversed with her whom he loved the best ; whilst the King talked tothe Queen, 


his sister, the Dauphiness, (Mary Stuart), and the princesses, tegether with those 


lords and princes who were seated nearest to him.’ Asthe themselves had 
avowed mistresses, they were desirous that their subjects foltew their ex- 
ample, ‘ And if they did notde so,’ says Braniéme, ‘ they considered them cox- 


combs and fools.’ Francis I. had taken as his mistresses, alternately, the Cottutess 
of Chateaubriand and the Duchess d’Etampes; and Henry II. was the chivalrous 
and devoted servant of the Grand Seneschal of Normandy, Diana of Poitiers. 
But besides their well-known amours, they had other intrigues ; Francis I, 
in his unblushing licentiousness, prided himself on training the ladies who arrived 
athis court. His second in this work of debauchery and corragtion was Mary 
Stuart's uncle, the opuleut and libertine Cardinal of Lorraine.” 


From a Cardinal of Lorraine thus employed to Johm Knox and the 
stern Presbyterians of the north the step was indeed vast; aad there 
is little wonder that a woman reared in a creed and. in a manner hate- 
ful to the people should have found her path strewn with thistles in a 
land to which she returned, though its queen, ungraciously sullen, 
joyless and repining,—even without allowing for the savage manners 
and despicable intrigues of the half-barbarian nobles among whom she 
found herself thrown. 

The intrigues of the court, the quarrels between Mary and Elizabeth, 
the never-ending negotiations for the marriage of one or other of the 
two Queens, are all described at great—indeed at disproportionate— 
length in this volume: the writer being evidently tem to sacrifice 
the proportions of his book as a work of art to his wish to bring in as 
much as possible of the diplomatic gossip copied from the archives of 
Simancas. The following conversation with Elizabeth was reported by 
Guzman de Silva on occasion of the famous proposal of Catherine de 
Medici to marry her son, Charles the Ninth, a fifteen, to Elizabeth, 
then thirty.— 


“*Tt is said,’ began Silva, ‘that Your Majesty intends to marry the King of 
France.’—E/izabeth slightly hung down her head and began to laugh: presently 
she added, ‘I will make a confession to you because you are now in Lent, and 
ye are my friend. Propositions have been made for my marriage with my 

rother the Catholic King, with the King of France, and with the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark.’—‘ And with the Archduke also,’ interrupted Silva. You are 
tight,’ replied Elizabeth ; ‘your Prince Royal is the only one who has not been 
mentioned to me.’—‘ The reason of this is clear,’ said Silva; ‘the King, my mas- 
ter, must consider it certain that you do not intend to ry because when he 
offered you his hand, though he is the greatest prince in Christendom, and, as 
Your Majesty has yourself told me, you are under great obligations to him,—you 
did not accept him.’—‘ It does not appear so clear to me,’ answered Elizabeth, 
‘for at that time [ thought much less about geuting married. Even now, if I 
could appoint such a successor to my crown as I could wish, E promise you that I 
would not marry. Ihave never been much inclined to marriage. But my-sub- 
ects urge me so strongly that I shall not be able to evade compliance, unless some 
other means are found, which it will be very difficult todo. A woman who does 
not marry is exposed to the scandal of everybody. It is supposed that she remains 
single on account of some physical imperfection, or else bad motives are attributed 
toher. It was said regarding me, for instance, that I did not marry ause I 
was attached to the Earl of Leicester, and that I did not marry the Karl of Leices- 
ter because he had got a wife already. Now his wife is dead, and yet I do not 
marry him. But although we cannot restrain people’s ues, the truth prevails 
in the end and becomes universally acknowledged. God knows the thoughts of 
my heart that they are very different from what they are supposed to be. But 
tell me, if this marriage with the King of France were to take place, what should 
you think of it !’—* That the road would be neither good nor easy to travel. You 
would find many rough places in it.’ Elizabeth laughed, and changed the sub- 
ject. A short time afterwards, she assured Silva that she did not intend to accept 
the propositions of the Court of France.” 


We pass by M. Mignet’s clear and copious relation of the curious 
crime and tragic end of Chastelard and the murder of David Riccio,— 








tragic rivalry between the two faiths and the two Queens, by the aid 





to come to his account of the yet more atrocious assassination of the 
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Queen’s husband, Lord Darnley. In dealing with the history of this 
terrible crime; from.ite first suggestion to the night of its execution at 
Kirk of Field, the historian escapes more completely than usual from 
the thraldom ef aational ideas and interests ; aa we consequent] 
obtain from his neutral & more exact and copious narrative than 
to be found in any writer. : 

After a lengthened extract detailing the particulars of this event, 
the reviewer thus concludes. 

It is too true that screened, then rewarded, and afterwards 
married the murderer of her husband. It was impossible for her 
therefore not to beeome involved in suspicion :—yet, considering her 
contempt for Daraley, and the strength of her passion for Bothwell, 
all this is not incompatible with a belief in her innocence of deliberate 


complicity in the tion of his murder. Her subjects, however, 
rose against and the murderer; and after a series of romantic ad- 
ventures, » Victeries, and escapes, her flight across the border, 


taking refuge in England from the rage of her own countrymen, brings 

us down to the close of M. Mignet’s first volume. Mary’s long captivity 

will form the ect of his second :—and there, we are led to believe, 

his Spanish ence will be found of more importance for her 

= than it can fairly claim to be during the period already passed in 
ew. 





Booxs Receivep. The Indications of the Creator, or the Natural Evidences 
of Final Cause, oy George Taylor. Scribner.—A Wreath around the Cross ; or 
Scripture Traths ated, by the Rev. A. Morton Brown. (ould & Co. Bos- 
ton.—A at our Neighbours, with illustrations, by F. C. oodword. 
Scribner.— Ls Sones) pkg by A. Dumas, translated by Fayette Robinson. 
Dewitt.—Life of General Lopez, by a Filibustierv. Zbid.—Lewis Arundel, or the 
Railroad of Life, by the author of Frank Fairleigh. H. Long §- Brother. 


PEGS eo 
THE LONDON OPERA SEASON REVIEWED. 


The two Italian theatres having terminated a season of more than or- 
dinary 1 we po tna take a retrospective glance at the proceed- 
dings of . On ing to memory, however, the course of the season 
at both houses, we find small evidence of anything having been done at 
either conducive to the ane of the musical stage. Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and the Royal nm Opera, have indeed done little to eprich 
the musical annals of the “ annus mirabilis” eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one. : 

Her Majesty’s Theatre opened on the 22d of March, when Mademoi- 
selle Caroline D made her début in “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
By a very common, but short-sighted managerial policy, the advent of 
this young pre A i preceded by announcements and notices in various 
forms, calculated to give rise to exaggerated expectations. An ex- 
a leasing and interesting girl of eighteen was magnified into an 
opera el ; and, as the Qaughter and pupil of an illustrious singer, 
8 ; Mes described as a ea ee musical artist. The 
natural consequence was, that the public, disappointed in their highly- 
raised notions, would not give her credit for the Resiities she pennumel ; 
and one of the anticipated great stars of the season, after shining faintly 


for a very few » disappeared from the horizon. It was, we must 
say, equally un and cruel, on the part of Monsieur Duprez, to drag 
his daughter before the public, first in Paris and then in London, at 


an age when she ought to have been in the midst of her studies ; to 
force her into a position she could not possibly maintain, and thas to 
enda nger (if noé destroy) her prospects for life. 

_ According to recently-adopted, but now prevalent custom of borrow- 
ing our Italian operas from the French stage, Auber’s ‘“‘ Gustavus III.” 
was produced in an Italian dress on the 19th of March. Madame Fi- 
orentini (who had made a successful début at the very close of the pre- 
vious season), performed Madame Anierstrom, and Mdlle. Duprez the 
Page. The piece had moderate success. It was followed by ‘* Masa- 
niello,” in which Signor Pardini, a new tenor, made a favourable im- 
pression in the principal character. His performance, indeed, was so 
good that we expected much from him during the season, but (for what 
reason we'know: not) he was scarcely ever employed. 

The afcter-Baster season began on the 26th of April with the début of 
another prima donna, about whom a great deal had been said, Made- 
moiselle Alaymo, in the character of Lucrezia Borgia; and Lablache 
made his first appearance for the season in his great part of the Duke 
of Ferrara. Malle. Alaymo had great success; her representation of 
the character wag powerful and striking, and she showed herself to be 
@ highly accomplished vocal artist. Nevertheless she was almost im- 
mediately laid aside, and scarcely ever appeared again during the re- 
mainder of the season. 

On the 8th of May Alari’s opera, “‘Le Tre Nozze,” was produced. 
Though supported by the talents of Sontag and Lablache, and though 
by no means destitute of intrinsic merit, yet when weighed as a whole 
in the critioal balance ié was founl wanting, and after two or there 
languid performances was withdrawn. 

The production of Beethoven's “‘ Fidelio,” by far the most interesting 
occurrence of the season, took place on the 20th of May. The Italian 
version of the libretto was well executed, and the dialogue (which in 
the original opera is simply spoken) was clothed by Mr. Balfe in a very 
mastert recitative. The lovely character of Leonora was sustained 
by Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli in a manner which exalted her in public 
opinion. As a combination of earnest and truthful acting, with high 
vocal art, it was the greatest triumph which this gifted young perfor- 
mer has yet achieved. The opera was strongly cast in other respects : 
Florestan was performed by Reeves, Marcel/ina by Madame Giuliani, 
Rocco by Balanchi, a new baritone of merit, and Pizarro by Coletti. 
Beethoven’s inimitable music, in its ensemb/e, was admirably perform- 
ed. The famous chorus of prisoners was strengthened by ali the prin- 
cipal performers not included among the dramatis persone, and the 
correctness of the concerted pieces and orchestral’ accompaniments 
showed the care bestowed on this most beautiful of operas. Its success 
was complete, and was the great feature of the season. 

Soon after ber triumph in Leonora, Mdlle. Crevellimade the arduous 
attempt to rival Grisi in .Vorma, an attempt in which she certainly did 
not succeed. She showed great energy; but the immature artist was 
betrayed by inequality and want of sustained power. 

Another French opera Italianised was performed on the 12th of June, 
the “ Enfant a of Auber, under the title of «Il Prodigo.” In 
the production of this piece the whole resources of the theatre were ex- 
hausted. . The cast comprehended Sontag, Ugalde, Gardoni, Coletti, 
and Massol; the spectacle and scenic di~plays were of unprecedented 

ificence, and the piece included a splendid ballet, in which the 
lead was taken by Carolina Rosati. This brilliant piece is a complete 
exemplification of what the “‘ Grand Opera” has always been in France, 
not simply @ musical drama, but a complex entertainment, in which 
all the arts connected with the beautiful are combined to delight the 
heart, the imagination, and the senses; an entertainment which has 
been happily characterised by Voltaire— 


Il faut se rendre a ce = magique, 

Od les beaux arts, la danse, la musique, 
L’art de tromper les yeux par les couleurs, 
L'art plus beureux de séduire les cours, 
De cent plaisirs font un plaisir unique. 


Among these various attractions, it will be observed —and it is 

cha) ac:eristic of the nation—Voltaire does not give the first place to 
music, but to dancing ; and upon this principle the grand French opera 
has ever been constructed, down to the present day. We believe that 
the habitués of the Académie would rather dispense with half the mn- 
sic of the ** Prophéte” or ‘* Robert le Diable,” than the nons. nsica! 
skating evolutions in the one, or the church-yard orgies of the specire 
nuns in the other. In the ‘‘ Eofant Prodique,” there are two acts con- 
sisting of nothing élse than ballet and show ; things which, splendid as 
they were, the English public found tiresome, while the opera owed its 
success to the more legitimate attractions of Scribe’s interesting drama, 
Auber’s very characteristic music, and the admirable acting and sing- 
ing of Sontag, Massol, Gardoni, and Coletti. 

Thalberg’s ** Florinda” was produced on the 3rd of July. From the 
composer’s high reputation, it raised expectations which, we need 
scarcely remind our readers, were completely disappointed. Another 
total disappointment was caused by the subsequent production of 
«* Zerlina,” an Italian version of Auber’s ‘‘ Corbeille d’Oranges.” This 
opera, which hardly shows a spark of Auber’s genius, had already 
been coldly received in Paris, and a moment's reflection might have 
convinced Mr. Lumley, or his advisers, that it would be more coldly 
received here. Even Alboni, favourite as she is, had the mortification 
to toil through the whole piece without being cheered by a single hand. 

Tne disappearance of Madame Sontag’s name from the bills for about 
a month towards the end of the season, gave rise to many on dits and 


only remaining occurrence was the début of Madame Barbieri Nini, so 
recent as to be fresh in rememberance. 

The Royal Italian Opera, it is understood, has had a successful sea- 
son, for the first time since the formation of that establishment. But 
it has been a sesson utterly destitute of remarkable events. The polic 
of the mansgement has been prudent and cautious. During the previ- 
ous seasons an extensive and varied répertoire has been formed, includ- 
ing a number of operas got up at an immense expense; and the plan of 
the season now concluded has been, by adhering to that répertoire, to 
derive profit from the large disbursements of former years. In pur- 
suance of this calculation, the standing operas of the season have been 
the “* Huguenots,” the “‘ Prophéte,” “ Masaniello, ” “‘ Semiramide, ” 
** Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ and two or three more pieces 
familiar to the public but always attractive from their intrinsic excel- 
lence and the magnificent style of their performance at this theatre. 
During the whole season, only three operas were performed which had 
not been produced in previous years, and of these only one was new— 
namely Gounod’s ‘‘ Safto,” the failare of which we need not recall to 
the remembrance of our readers. The others were a revival—Mozart’s 
**Flauto Magico ;” @ most ee performance which was attended 
with the greatest success; and Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio,” also revived at 
the other house. 

The performers, as well as the répertoire, have been nearly the same 
as in former seasons :-—Grisi, Viardot, Castellan, Angri, Mario, Tam- 
berlik, Formes, Tagliafico, Runconi, and Tamburini. The only addi- 
tions have been Stigelli and Salvatori, respectable and usefu! singers of 
the second class. During the whole season Grisi has shone with undi- 
minished brilliancy. She has never shown greater power, both mental 
and physical, nor has she ever been received with stronger marks of 
public favour. Mario, we regret to say, has been in an uncertain state 
of health, which has affected both his voice and his energies. Some- 
times he has been unable to appear, and at other times has shown evi- 
dent langour and weakness; but we are glad to add, that his very last 
appearance on Saturday, the closing night of the season, when he per- 
formed Raoul in the -- Huguenots,” gaveno marks of decay. He seemed 
to have rallied all his faculties, and the result was a triumph. Tam- 
berlik has risen rapidly in public favour. His Don Ottavio (in which 
he has superseded Mario), his Fiurestan, and his Ofel/o, were all per- 
formances of the highest order. The veteran lamburini has appeared 
very seldom ; he no longer possesses his former vocal powers, but al- 
ways shows the consumate artist, and is still the only Dun Giovanni 
on the stage. The other principal performers have maintained their 
former position. 

In regard to subsidiary points, we may observe that there has been 
this season a marked improvement at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the stage 
management, the strength of the chorus, and the quality of the orches- 
tra; while at Covent Garden there has been something of a falling-off 
(though not to any grent degree) in these respects. In * Fidelio,” 
where the two theatres came into direct comparison, the advantage in 
regard to scenic and choral effect was (unexpectedly to us) on the side 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre. But Costa's superb orchestra has preserved 
all its excellence and power. 

The stars of the ballet at Her Majesty’s Theatre have been Carlotta 
Grisi, Carolina Rosati, and Marie Taglioni. Cerito has appeared only 
for afew nights at the end of the season. There has been no male 
dancer of any note; indeed, male dancing seems to have gone out of 
fashion, and the ballet altogether is diminishing in importance even in 
the Hay-market. At Covent Garden no attention is paid to it, further 
than is necessary for the performance of the operas into which it enters 
as a constituent part.— Daily Vews. 





LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


CosruUME FOR THE CARRIAGE Drive or Dress PRromENADE.— 
Robe of white poult-de-soie, the skirt trimmed with five flounces of 
graduated width. These flounces are figured with a chequered pattern 
in bright rose color. The corsage is open, and has a basque, edged 
round with a quilling of rose color satin ribbon, the tint corresponding 
with that on the flounces. The sleeves are wide at the ends, ornamen- 
ted at the edge with rose color chequers like those on the flounces; 
above is a row of quilled ribbon. Open under sleeves of richly worked 
muslin or lace. Bonnet of French chip, trimmed on each side witha 
moss rose and foliage; under trimming, small roses without foliage. 
— Pat kid gloves. Over this dress may be worn a black lace 
shawl. 

Bax. Cosrume.—The dress is composed of tarletane muslin, and js 
profusely embroidered with straw, horizontal rows of the embroidery 
ornamenting the lower part of the skirt, while the ground of the dress 





is covered with sprigs of the same. Head-dress, straw flowero inter- 
mingled with the cornrose. Pearl necklace. White kid gloves, and 
white satin shoes. 


Eveninc Dress.—Robe of pink gros-de-Naples, trimmed with two 
flounces, scalloped and edged with five rows of black velvet ribbon, 
the + flounce headed by a bouillonnee of gros-de-Naples. The cor- 
sage has basques, and a berthe scalloped at the edge, and trimmed 
with rows of velvet, to correspond with the flounces. Chemisettes 
trimmed with frills of Honiton lace. In the hair, on one side, a clus- 
ter of pendant loops of narrow pink and black velvet ribbon. Petit 
collier of black velvet round the throat, fastened by a jewelled clasp. 
White kid gloves, and white satin shoes. 


GENEKAL OBSERVATIONS OF FasHion AnD Dress.—The season be- 
ing now far advanced, no change of fashion can be looked for until au- 
tumn shall have fairly set in; but a great variety in costume is ob- 
tained by the different combinations of the articles already introduced 
This may have been seen from the descriptions of complete costumes 
which we have from time to time given; and we may now mention a 
few of the walking and carrisuge dresses worn in the parks and other 
places of fashionable resort within the last few days. One was adress 
of green silk, the skirt trimmed with three flounces, edged with rows 
of black velvet ribbon, the corsage with basyues; the basques and the 
ends of the sleeves trimmed in the same manner as the fluuoces. Bon- 
net, pink crape bouillonnee with white tulle, ornamented with two 
bouquets of roses intermingled with tulle; under trimming, rosebuds. 
A black lace veil completed this costume. Another consisted of a 
dress of chequered silk, rose color, on a brown ground. A whitestraw 
bonnet and a richly embroidered China crape shawl, the ground 
white. A third costume wes as follows :—Dress of gray silk, orna- 
mented with a front trimming consisting of a fontange of ribbon, in- 
termingled with black lace. This trimming was at intervals fastened 
to the dress by bows of ribbon. Bonnet, primrosecolor crape, covered 
with blonde. Cashmere scarf. 

Several dresses worn at the most recent evening parties are of a style 
which would not be inappropriate for winter soirées ; for instance, 
some of the silk dresses intended for evening wear ure trimmed with 
black lace flounces, the corsage ornamented and edged with narrow 
black velvet. Many dresses of printed organdy have been prepared 
for evening costume ; one has the design printed in pink, the pattern 
being small bouquets; another, with the — in blue, is made with 
seven flounces, and each flounce is edged with narrow gauze ribbon. 
This style of trimming renders the dress very elegant. 

The head dresses worn at evening parties present no novelty. Na- 
tural flowers may be worn inthe hair with greater advantage this 
seasen than at any other, as they fade less rapidly than the summer 
flowers. 

Ganvanic Surcery.—One of those extraordinary applications of 
science to the benefit of mankind, with which, in this age of progress, 
we are becoming so familiar, has recently been made in the substitution 
of the galvanic battery for the knife of the operating surgeon ; the ap- 
plication is so ingenious and remarkable, anc holds out so good a pro- 
spect of future advantage, that without descending to details, which 
| might be painful to our unprofessional readers, will endeavour to lay 
' before them the general principles of the application. It has been long 
known to scientific experimenters, that if a galvanic current of great 
power is conducted through s very small wire, the latter becomes heat- 
ed to whiteness, and if formed of any of the ordinary metals, is rapidly 
destroyed; but if made of platinum, a metal, which is unchanged by 
heat, remains unaltered ; and that a galvanic battery may be so arrang- 
ed, that the current can at any moment be transmitted along such a 
wire, or as suddenly arrested. It sometimes unfortunately happens 
that in various parts of the body deep-seated abscesses occur, having 
several openings, and these are unable to be healed until laid open, and 
it may so occur that a vast collection of veins in such part renders the 
use of theknife excessively dangerous In the olden time, a surgeon would 
have employed a red-hot knife, but such a practice has been in modern 





rumours of disputes between the prima donna and themanager. What 
ever these disputes may have been however, it appeared that they 
were happily adjusted ; for Sontag reappeared on the 16th of August 
in Rosina, and was welcomed with greater enthusiasm than ever. The 


times entirely relinquished, ae cruel and barbarous, the vast amount 
of heat given out, destroying the adj»cent parts; if, however, a very 
fine wire is first placed in the required position, and then connected 
with the galvanic battery, it instantly becomes heated to whiteness, and 





may be readily caused to cut in the proper direction, 
causing any pain, as the parts in immoniese contact wich cnc ret 
wire are instantly deprived of life and sensation; and its ted 
size, the heated body is unable to throw off enough heat to aleve nat 
jacent parts ; and further-more, a cut by the heated wire Po ly 4 
great advantage over one made by a knife, inasmuch as it ig not . 
tended with any loss of blood; of course this mode of o is _ 
calculated to supersede the use of the surgeon’s knife, except in cortal “ 
cases; but in all probability it may become a very valuable aexiliary 
in the practice of surgery. The mere idea of a red or white-hot pot 
stance in immediate contact with the human body, is at first pede 
ingly painful, but when we recall to our readers’ recollection the fac: 
that at the late meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Ipswich, M. Boutigny voluntarily plunged his ha na 
into a vessel of melted iron from the factory of Messrs. +d mow 
awh they will at once —- = Oe contact of a body heated to 
whiteness, is not necessarily, if applied under proper cir 
attended with pain. ’ = on Seeenanen, 
Since writing the above article, we notice a new application of this 
novel remedial agent, it having been used to effect the destruction of 
the nerves in decayed teeth, and there seems no doubt that it may be 
employed successfully in a variety of cases.— Eliza Cook’s Journal. 





SraTvur oF THE QuEEN at Hotyroop.—This statue, the production 
of Mr. Handyside Ritchie, has been placed on its pedestal in front of 
Holyrood Palace. It is one of the most graceful statues of the Queen 
which has yet been placed in connection with any public building in 
her dominions. Her Majesty is crowned with a simple tiara, and wears 
a regal mantle, embroidered round the collar with the trefoil or fleur 
de lts ornament, and entirely surrounded with a thistie bordering. The 
folds ef the drapery are —— in a way to show the entire figure, and 
the back view, which is difficult to manage in such heavy draping, ig 
not the least attractive part of the statue. Her Majesty’s left hand is 
pressed to her breast, and in her right she holds a palm branch—an 
emblem of the peace she diffuses around her. Her countenance ig 
marked with simplicity and dignity; and it is impessible to conceive 
anything more queenly than the profile of the entire face and figure, 
as seen on entering the palace yard to the north of the statue. The 
fiurge is colossal, being nine and a-half feet high, and with the pedestal 
and subplinth, measuring twenty feet in height. The stone ig om the 
liver rock of Redhall Quarry, and its light, warm tint contrasts well 
with the cold grey tone of the surrounding buildings. 

The ones is picturesquely ornamented. It is ogival in form, and 
is richly ornamented with foliage and wreaths of fruit and flowers—. 
the four sides being paneled, and having infantile figures in alto-relieyo 
personating the Seasons. — is scattering rose- buds, and is sur- 
mounted with a wreath of snow-drops, primroses, violets, &c. Summer 
is laden with roses, and has her accompanying wreath of sunflowers, 
&c. Autumn with his horn of plenty, rejoices amid golden grain and 
ripe fruits, And Winter, with his dried faggot and withered leaf, is 
merry amid mistletoe, holly, ivy, palm, and laurel. The whole of the 
detail in the pedestal is admirably designed and exquisitely chiseled ; 
and the ornamentation of the pedestal, instead of detracting from, en- 
hances the value of the statue by contrast, investing it with additional 
repose and simplicity. Upon the pedestal is inscribed :— 

EDINBURGH 
Commemorates the occupation by 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
Of her Ancestral Palace of 
HotyRoop. 

29 August, 1850. 

After seeing the sketch of this statue published in the /ilustrated 
/Vews of the 6th inst., we dissent entirely from the above opinion ag 
regards the pedestal, and have no hesitation in condemning it as a fla- 
grant violation of good taste. 





Tue Frencu Acapemy.—The annual meeting of the French Aca- 
demy was held on Thursday the 28th ult , at the Palace of the Insti- 
tute of France. This is the only day in the year on which invitations 
are issued to the public, and the seats devoted to visitors were very well 
filled on the present occasion. It was remarked that everybody was 
there, with the exception of the academicians, who seem to thiak that 
when their rooms are open to their friends their company cannot be de- 
sired. Besides the Duc de Noailles in the chair, M. Villemain, the 

rpetual secretary, and another member of the committee, whose duty 
compelled them to be present, there were only three academicians at 
the meeting. These were M. Patin, M. Tissot, an octagenarian who 
attends punctually from habit, and M. Nisard, the newly elected mem- 
ber, who was anxious to take his seat for the first time on the much co- 
veted benches. The proceedings were of the usual routine character. 
The only addition to the positive requirements of the regulations was 
the reading, by M Ancelot, of a new poem on the subject of Venice, con- 
taining about 150 lines of great mediocrity. M. Villemain read the re- 
port upon the prizes adjudged, in which he displayed the finished ele- 
gance of composition, and exquisite critical taste for which he is so fa- 
mous. The Duc de Noailles delivered an address upon the prizes of 
virtue, founded by M De Monthyon. 

The first extraordinary prize, founded hy Baron Gobert, was award- 
ed to M. A. Thierry, for his‘* Considerations on the History of France, 
and Accounts of the Merovingian Times ;” and the second prize to M. 
Henri Martin, for the 14th, 15th, and 16th vols. of his ‘* History of 
France under Louis XIV.” A prize of 4,000f. was given to M. Chris- 
tian Bartholmers for his work, ‘* Histoire Philosophique de l’Académie 
de Prusse ;” one of 3,000f. to M. Theo. Barrau for his work, *‘ Counseils 
aux Ouvriers sur les Meyens qu’ils ont d’étre heureux ;” and a medal 
worth 2,000f. to M. Bausset-Roquefort for his work, entitled ‘* Des 
Droits de 1 Homme, et de ses Devoirs dans la Société ;” two medals 
worth 1,500f. each, one to M. Audiganne, for his “‘ Ouvriers en Famille,” 
and the other to M. Hippolyte Violeau for his work, *‘ Soirées de l’Ou- 
vrier ;” also two medals of 1,200f. each, to MV. Dumouchel for his ‘ Le- 
cons de Pédagogue,” and to M. E. Souvestre for ‘“* Un Philosophe sous 
les Toits.” A medal worth 2,000f. was granted to M. Ch. Galusky for 
the translation of the second volume of M. de Humboldt’s *¢ Cosmos ;” 
and one of 1,000f. toM. H. Couvriol for a translation into French verse 
of the * Odes of Horace.” The prize for poetry was not awarded. A 
prize of 3,000f. was awarded to Abbé Bertran, cure of Peyriac (Aude,) 
and four prizes of 2,000f., eight of 1,000f., and fourteen of 500f. to vari- 
ous other persons for acts of humanity and devotedness. 





A Bauu-room or Inon For BaLMorAL.—Having received an invi- 
tation to view an iron edifice, which has been erected for his Royal 
Highness Prince Aibert, by Messrs. Edward T. Bellhouse & Co., eng!- 
neers of Manchester, we proceeded on Friday to the Eagle Foundry, 
where the structure was to be seen. Before giving our readers an ac- 
count of the edifice itself, we may notice the gratifying nature of the 
fact that this order has been given, in consequence of a model whick 
was exhibited among the contributions of the firm at the exposition. 
We understand that this structure is intended to be used as an addi- 
tion to the accommodation for entertainments at Balmoral. The prin- 
cipal particulars of the iron ball-room are as follows :— Length 60 
feet; width, 24 feet; height to eaves, 10 feet; to peak of roof, 17 feet. 
Cast-iron pilasters, about ten inches broad, with panelled shaft and fo- 
liated capitals, are firmly bolted on 3 wood foundation, at intervals of 
about 8 feet apart. Between these, and secured to them are the side 
plates, the corrugations running horizontally, and spaces beiug cut out 
for the admission of door and window frames. The bottom plates are 
secured to cast-iron mouldel base-plates fixed to the woodea founda- 
tions. Upon the top of the side pilasters and overhanging them 
several inches, are the gutters, also of cast iron; these form ® 
neat finish to the sides. The roof is formed of six wrought iron prin- 
cipals, firmly bolted to the tops of the corresponding pilasters on each 
side of the house. The roof plates, the corrugations of which run ver- 
tically, are bolted to crossbars of angle iron running between the prin- 
cipals; the bottom of the plates dip into the gutters and are bolted to 
them. The ends of the structure are ornamented with barge castings 
and finials at the peaks. The upper part of the ridge plates has a cast- 
iron ornament running along, which gives a pleasipg finish to the roof. 
A ventilating shaft rises from the centre of the roof, furnished with 
flap valve for the emission of heated air. This valve is opened or shut 
from the interior of the room by means of a rope. which passes over 
pulleys. The room is lighted by four windows at the front and four 
at the back, all of which open as French casements. — There are 4 
entrance doors, one in the centre of the front and one in the end of t “ 
edifice. These doors are handsomely moulded and pannelled, and wi 
surmounted by castings of the royal arms, which form an appropri: 
ornament. The general effect of the edifice externally is most 84 ~ 
factory, in point of design, and the constructive arrapgements 4 





praiseworthy.—Manchester Examiner. 
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Tus Duxe or Ancyiu.—Among the young noblemen of the present 
dsy who are likely to maintain the credit of their order, I do not know 
one who has preduced so good an impression among men of all parties 
asthe Dake of Argyll. He is about twenty-eight, but looks consider- 
ably younger. e has been several years in the House of Peers, but 
it was not till last session that he began to be much talked about, al- 
though great expectations had long been formed regarding him by his 
hom His speech on the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill, the 
other week, was bold and straightforward, evincing a thorough know- 
ledge of the great question at issue. Within the last few days, “‘ A 
Letter from the Dake of Argyll to the Bishop of Oxford” has made its 
appearance, in which he administers a few words of wholesome warn- 
‘a¢ to the High Church party. Among the crowd of polemical pam- 
phiets which the press has poured forth so profusely during the last 
twelve months, I have seen no one in which the great Church of Eng- 
land question has been treated with such clearness and ability. The 
Duke appears to be thoroughly orthodox, but it is after the manner of 
his Presbyterian ancestors, one of whom has found a place in the 
noble army of Scottish martyrs under episcopalian persecution. The 
Dake addresses the Bishop in a plain, business-like style, pointing out 
the inevitable consequences of his denial of the Queen’s supremacy, 
and showing how naturally the straining of High Church doctrines 
jeads to Rome. Talking of the dangers which threaten the Church of 
England from the want of prudence and wisdom oa the part of its 
rulers, the Duke takes rather an alarming tone. ‘A ship when she is 
in mid ocean need not be very — in the course she steers in any 
one of her tacks; with plenty of sea room it matters little. Her bow 
may point to breakers—but they are some thousand miles away. This 
js not your case at present. You are in a narrow channel, and if there 
are rocks upon your course at all they must be very close ahead The 
water around you is strewed with wreck.” It is pleasant to see one of 
our first class noblemen coming out in this trenchant fashion. The 
Duke of Argyll is not merely a man of high rank, he is also connected 
by marriage with some of the first families in the kingdom; so that, if 
he should take a leading part in politics during the next few years, he 
will probably be able to carry a large amount of aristocratic influence 
along with him Were a man of his rank, with force of character and 
singleness of purpose, to come forward in these days as a bold and de- 
cided Church reformer, he would soon rally a powerful party around 
him.—Manchester Guardian. 





A sMALL WrinKLE For ConTINENTAL TRAVELLERS.—If you de- 
sign to make your trip a tolerably long one, and go over Austrian and 
julian ground, a passport signed by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
(and which, I presume, can easily be procured) is said to have quite 
yonderful effects. Returning from Paris the other day, a Scotch gen- 
tleman told me that he had been all over Europe with a passport of his 
civic chief; and that, in the attention shown to him, and the awe it in- 
spired, it beat the Foreign Secretary’s small attempts at rivalry, to 
say nothing of the ruck of mere ambassadors, consuls, and so forth, 
all to nothing. My acquaintance showed me the document, which I 
am bound to say hada most majestic appearance. It seems that the 
municipal head of ‘ Auld Rekie” rejoices in a vast multiplicity of 
obsolete tithes—‘* Lord High Admiral of the Frith of Forth” is one of 
the smallest, but all of which are stated at most imposing length in the 
passport, the edict being to inspire a}l manner of frontier officials with 
adeep and pervading awe for this dreadful potentate, and a corres- 
ponding degree of civility towards the lucky personages armed with 
his most imperial mandate. Add to these characteristics, a number of 
vast seals, of antique and venerable aspect, and nearly as big as sau- 
cers, and the charm is complete. Dowaniers aud gendarmerie touch 
their hats and do solemn reverence to the Lord Provost, before they 
condescend to pay any attention to the inferior race of travellers, fur- 
nished merely with the voucher of a Secretary of State. Perhaps, in 
the present disturbed and unsettled state of frontier regulations, in 
the cases of many of the southern nations, a couple of passports, from 
the Secretary of State and the northern potentate, might not, occasion- 
ally, be found too many.— Town Talk. 





CensorsHip.—A curious thing is said to be going on in Florence, 
illustrating the odd relationship at present existing in Italy between 
literature amd the ruling powers, and the readiness of a Government 
like the Tuscan occasionally to relax the ordinary customs of censor- 
ship in order to gain a temporary end. Guerazzi, who was chief of 
the Tuscan administration during the recent liberal movement, and 
vhe is now in consequence a state- prisoner under trial for high treason," 
issaid to have written in prison a lengthy work under the title of 
‘An Apelogy for the Political Life of Guerazzi,,—which work is now 
in course of being printed with the consent of the Tuscan Government. 
The work, it is said, has even been revised, while passing through the 
press, by Signor Zami, Tuscan Minister of Grace and Justice. That a 
state prisoner should thus be allowed to issue from his prison a work 
which must be full of political sentiments of the kind that form the 
ground of his de'ng in prison, and that the Government should take 
part in the editing of such a work,—are singular circumstances ; and 
the-explanation offered by those who are conversant with the affair is, 
either that Guerazzi is a man whose liberalism is not of the species re- 
garded as dangerous by Governments like the Tuscan, or that the Tus- 
can Government hopes to derive advantage from some revelations 
which Guerazzi is likely to make relative to the conduct ef the Pied- 
montese or constitutional party during the late struggle. In this free 
country the natural impression made by such facts is,—how miserable 
must be the state of a country the Government of which is seen at one 
moment prohibiting the circulation of the noblest. works of the human 
mind, and the next intriguing with its own state-prisoners ard acting 
as the editors of works written by men whom they themselves are try 
ing for treason. 


Lonpon Tro CaLcuTTA In A WEEK !—A leading article in the Times 
of Thursday (the 28th ult.) heralded the existence of an engineering 
scheme for bringing London and Calcutta within seven days’ journey 
ofeach other! Referring to an article about two years ago, in which 
the journalist surprised his readers with the original prospectus of the 
“ Direct Calais and Mooltan,” ke now follows up that announcement 
With the statement, that ‘‘ since then the scheme has actually been ex- 
tended im its scope, discussed in its details, approved in much of its 
purport, and so far advanced that of the four great divisions of the 
Toute two have been positively decided on, and are in present course 
ofcompletion ” It is to be accomplished by stages. ‘* A continuous 
ine of railway from Ostend to Oreova on the frontier of the Turkish 
empire is already decided on.” From Constantinople it is proposed to 
step over to Asia Minor, and, skirting the Mediterranean coast with 
the line till you come to the mouth of the Orontes, to carry it up the 
banks of that river till the head waters of the Euphrates are reached, 
and then to lead it down the valley of the Euphrates to Bussorah, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. The Eupbrates Railway would be but 
nine hundred miles long; and yet it would, by cutting off the immense 
detour round Arabia, shorten the time to Calcu:ta by ‘ twenty days 
out of the thirty nine.” These portions of the scheme are to be accom- 
plished by 1860. From Bossorah, the railway is to be carried along 
the Persian Gulf, and by the coast of Beloochistan, to Hyderabad on 
the Indus ; ** whence the several branches of Indian lines would soon 
Whisk the traveller to Bombay, Lahore, or Calcutta, according to his 
Wants.” From Gracechurch Street to Calcutta, by the perfected route, 
Would be about 5600 miles of railway ; seven days’ journey ‘ without 
stoppages”; and the whole might be completed in fourteen years from 
the present time. —~ 


k Tue Lock Controversy.—The American picklock, Mr. Hobbs, 
48 accomplished the picking and opening of the famous Bramah’s pa- 
tent lock. A few weeks since this gentleman accepted the challenge 
of Mr. Chubb to pick one of his patent locks, and in a very brief period 
Succeeded in opening it with common picklocks. He was then chal- 
nged by Messrs. Bramah to experimentalise on what have been styled 
Mpregnable locks, and was promised a forfeit of 200/. if he should suc- 
“din opening it. In order that the trial might be fairly made, com- 
‘issioners were appointed to decide upon it, and thirty clear days 
were granted by Messrs. Bramah to Mr. Hobbs fdr his operation. Mr. 
1 obbs, went to work, but in a few days suspended his operations, al- 
ging the weakness of his instruments. As soon as others had been 
Prepared he desired to continue his attempt, but to this Messrs, Bra- 
Sh ohjected. The commissioners, however interfered, and Mr. 
obbs resumed his labours, and shortly picked and opened the lock. 
° reward was however, withheld, on the ground, as we understand, 
re contrary to the conditions, he had employed more than one instr- 
ean This point is to be decided by the commissioners, whose report 
he be published ina few days. With reference to Mr. Hobbs’s lock 
1 the Exhibition, and the reward of 500/. offered to whomsoever shall 








— noone up to the present time hss come forward to accept his 
lock enge. It is what is seme America as the Parantothic Bank | 
» and is described as being manifestly secure against the attempts | 


of even the inventor, being susceptible of 479,001,000 ¢ , through 
the moveable wards in the key.—G/obe. We are info by 4 pass- 
enger per Pacific, that the £200 has been paid to Mr. Hobbs.—£d. 
Alb. 





Exrraorpinany Pianororte Piaver.—We find the following 
extraordinary statement in the .Vational :—** Count Orloff has just pre 
sented to the Emperor of Russia an extraordinary musical phenomenon, 
in the person of a young Wallachian called Frederick Roltz. This man 
has been born with four hands, each having ten fingers. He was 
brought up by a clergyman, who taught him to play on the organ; but 
the young man in the course of time made a pianoforte for himself, of 
considerably greater power than that of ordinary instruments. He en. 
joys excellent health, and, with the exception of his hands, presents 
nothing strange in person. It is only from the elbow that malforma- 
tion commences. The arm there divides into two limbs, each ending 
in a hand with a double supply of fingers. These additional arms are 
regularly made, and the only remarkable point observed by medical 
men is immense develepment of the deltoid muscle at the summit of the 
shoulder. The clergyman who had brought up Roltz at his death left 
him his small property, and the young man immediately purchased 
diamond rings, with which he loaded his twenty fingers. It was with 
them so adorned that he performed before the Emperor of Russia, who 
expressed his surprise at the musical powers of the young man. Koltz, 
it is said, is shortly to visit Paris. 





THe New Forest.—A correspondent, who dates from the New 
Forest, states that the Southampton County Court will shortly be the 
scene of some most singular and interesting disputes. An immense 
portion of the New Forest is to be enclosed, and the herds of deer 
which roam there are to be destroyed. The inhabitants in and around 
the forest are to be deprived of their rights of * commonage,” which they 
have enjoyed for centuries, such as cutting turf and fern, and of graz- 
ing cattle and feeding swine. For the loss of their rights the foresters 
must send in their claims for compensation to the verderers of the 
New Forest, and all those claims which are disputed are to be settled 
in the Southampton County Court. Some of the best land in the New 
Forest will be enclosed to grow timber for the benefit of the country. 
The fences for these enclosures and the superintendence of the latter 
need not be expensive. Roads are to be made through the forest, and 
this immense place, which for hundreds of years has been useless to 
the nation, is likely to be of national benefit. It certainly can be 
made, if ordinary care be taken, one of the loveliest and most exten- 
sive sylvan spots in the kingdom. These changes and improvements 
are, however, gall and wormwood to the multitude of persons who 
have hitherto got a livelihood out of the Forest.—London Paper 
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PROBLEM No. 146, By V. ©. 


BLACK. 











wy, ) 
Y Yj 
I; YZ Z Z 


The above position occured lately in actual play; when White (Mr. V. C.) hay- 
ing to play, checkmated his adversary, by force, in six moves. 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 145. 


White. Black. 
IBwQBé6 P moves 
2KtoQ2 K moves 
8 K to Q38 disc. checkmate. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—“ B.”’ Your problem shall have early attention: since 
the breaking up of the Atheneum, New York has had no Chess Club, 


— 


A Fartuinc ror A Horsewuirprinc.—A peculiar assault case has 
been tried at Chester Assizes. The plaintiff was Ralph Hulse, a small 
freeholder, who seems to have been frequently short of money; the de- 
fendant, Mr. William Spencer Tollemache, brother of the Member for 
the county. Mr. Tollemache horsewhipped Hulse : he does not appear 
to have hurt him much; but an attorney got hold of the case, made a 
a great deal of it, and put his clieat under two doctors, whose treat- 
ment seems to have been rather more annoying than the beating. That 
the man was beaten the-e could be no doubt; but did he deserve it ? 
For a long time he had been annoying Miss Tomkinson, sister to Mr. 
Tollemache’s wife : he persecuted her with letters offering love, way- 
laid her out of doors, planted himself opposite her at church in order to 
stare at her, make grimaces at her, and threw kisses to her. He receiv- 
ed not tae slightest encouragement, only evidences of fear and disgust. 
As tue law gave no remedy, Mr. Tollemache was impelled to administer 
what he thought was preventive justice The evidence was very 
laughable in some parts, and exceedingly damaging to the plaintiff and 
his attorney. Mr. Justice Wightman left it to the Jury to assess the 
damages for the assault upon a consideration of the circumstances pro- 
voking it. They gave one farthing, and requested the Judge not to 
certify for costs. The decision was met with a burst of cheering. 





Mvutipiication By Division.—An experiment on the fertility of 
wheat has, during the past year, been carried on in the garden of Mr. 
Stowe, a surgeon at Buckingham, of which the following is a correct 
account. On the 13th of July, 1850, a sing!e grain of wheat was sown 
in the garden ; the plant came up in ten days, and grew luxuriantly 
till the 18th of September ; it was then taken up and divided into slips, 
and replanted. The plants lived and flourished till the 13th of Novem. 
ber, when they were again raised, divided, and replanted, and suffered 
to remain till the 16th of April of the present year. The weather then 
becoming unfavourably wet, they were all taken up again and divided 
into no less than 114 plants; these being planted, were permitted to 
stand till the month of A»gust, when they were productive of theama- 
zing number of 520 ears of wheat, many of them of full size, containing 
more than 50 grains of corn. The crop was gathered before it was fully 
ripened, as the birds attacked it in spite of revolving feathers and a 
protecting net. Whether the result of this trial will strengthen the 
opinion ot those who contend for the thin sowing of wheat in ordinary 
fi.ld cultivation, must be left to the judgment of more practical agri- 
culturists, but of the amazing productiveness of the wheat plant, under 
such treatment, any one may easily satisfy himself by repeating the 
experiment. 

Sream Power at Distrance.—A new engine has been set to work 
at St. Helen’s, Auckland colliery. The boileris placed upon the surface 
and the steam pipas are taken down the shaft, a depth of 80 fathoms, 
and then down an inclined plane about 1,050 yards, making the total 
distance from the boilers to the engine upwards of 1,200 yards, and the 
perpendicular depth about 882 feet. The engine can lift and force 
about 300 gallons per minute up the inclined planc, length as stated 
above, the perpendicular height 542 feet.— The Builder. 


oe 





Raitway Retrurns-—Amongst the “ Railway returns” of the last 
week, there has been the singular omission of a most important one. 
We mean the return of Mr. Hudson to railway affairs. The Hon. M. 
P. attended, and spoke at, a railway meeting last week. We are afraid, 
however, that this is about the only return which Railways are ever 
likely to get from Mr. Hudson.—Punch, 


| 














Ecuivron Parx Meerine.-- As the time foe this the finest 
meeting in Scotland the excitement im and the west becomes 
very great. The entries and stakes are unparalleled in Scotiand for 
number and value. A large party of nobility are to meet at ton. 
exceeding in rank and numbers any who have arsemblet here the 
world-famed tournament. Among others, his Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, the Marquis of Waterford, the Marquis of Deoghede, Lord 
Strathmore, Lord Airlie, Lord Colville, Lord Cardrogs, bord Glasgow, 
Baron Osten, Sir James Boswell, &c., have horses entered for the vari- 
ous events, and are expected to honour the race-course with their pres- 
ence. It must be highly gratifying to the sporting circles in Scotland, 
to see the energy and ability with which the Eglinton races are carried 
out, showing our friends over the border that, besides sending Scotch 
horses to win their best stakes, a race-course and meet can be provided 
at home for the gratification of our countrymen rivalling their gayest 
and most valuable assemblies. There will be six raees on the first and 
second days and five on tae third, the latter principally steeplechases.— 
Vorth British Mail. 


Miss Howarp’s Bounty To THe Navy any Anmy—Miss How- 
ard, one of the most benevolent of England’s daughters, having invest- 
ed £47,000 in the hands of certain trustees (the Earl of Fingal, Captain 
Sir H. Leeke, R.N., and Mr. Mackinnon, M. P.,) for the purpose of 
building 20 houses at Pinner for gratuitous residences of widows ef offi- 
cers of the navy and army, and endowing each house with £50 a year, 
&c., it has been erroneously supposed that Miss Howard is deceased, 
and communications are frequently addressed ‘ to the executors of the 
late Miss Howard.” We are requested to state that not only is this 
benevolent lady alive, but Miss Howard hopes to see the houses at Pin- 
ner completed and inhabited by the worthy objects of her bounty.- 
London paper. ' 


Sincutar AnD Fata Acciwent.—The death of Mr. Henry Sudel!, 
Esq., of Ashley House, Wilts, which occurred recently, resulted from 
a somewhat remarkable cause. Mr. Sudell had called at the Queen’s 
Head Inn, at Box, and whilst conversing with some gentlemen there, 
he saw a dog suddenly spring at one of them, Mr. Lewis, of Colerne. 
Mr. Sudell quickly stepped forth to restrain the dog, and Mr. Lewis, 
being equally on the alert, simultaneously aimed a blew atit with his 
walking stick, but, unfortunately, instead of striking the animal, 
struck Mr. Sudell’s hand. Inflammation was the result, and it having 
alarmingly increased, the assistance of Dr. Sp e was obtained ; but, 
notwithstanding that gentleman’s efforts, mortification took place, and 
Mr. Sudell died. 


Gotp in THE GREENLAND Mountarns.—We read a letter from Co- 
penhagen of the 20th :—* It having been stated that the chain of moun- 
tains which runs across the whole extent of Greenland is composed of 
formations similar to those of the Ural mountains, and that conse- 
quently there is reason to suppose that it contains mines of the precious 
metals, M. Godefroi Lund, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of Co- 
penhagen, and Sir Walter Trevelyan, an English mineralogist, well 
known for his geological explorations in the Ferroe Islands, have sent 
to Greenland a commission of Danish, English, and Norwegian miner- 
alogists, charged to make soundings in the mountains of that country, 
and in the surrounding land, in order to ascertain whether any indica- 
tion of the precious metals exist. This committee, accompanied by 
sixty eaperienced Swedish aud English miners, left Copenhagen on 
Monday last, in @ vessel for the port of Godthaab, in the south of Green- 
land.—London paper 3d. inst. 














Tur Levenstpe.—The case of this vessel, seized by Captain Vesey, 
of the Royal Artillery, has concluded It will be recollected that, 
while on the passage to St. Helena, Captain Vesey attempted to un- 
cover a hatchway which, being closed, was thought likely to be injuri- 
ous to the health of the men under his command. The eaptain resisted by 
force, and Captain Vesey then caused him to be confined till the termi- 
nation of the voyage. The St. He/ena Advocate, of the 10th of July, 
says,—‘* The sessions commenced this morning. In the above import- 
ant case we have just time, before going to press, to reporé that the 
indictment against Captain Campbell, the master of the vessel, for as- 
sault with intent to murder, has been thrown out by. the grand jury, 
and that the indictment for piracy against the passengers and first mate 
has also been ignored.” 





BOSTON IN 1851. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Oo 


KETCHES OF BOSTON, PAST AND PRESENT, and of some few pkaces in its 
vicinity. 379 pages 18mo. with 124 fiue engravings. Paper covers, Fifty Cents; superfine 
paper 12mo. Muslin, with three maps, $1 50. 
For sale by ail booksellers. 





NATIONAL WORE. 


The Publisher of the Banker's Magazine gives notice that the following important and 
interesting work will be embodied in “ The Banker's Magazine and Statistical Register,” for 
the year beginning July 1851, ending June 1852: 

I. New varieties of Gold and Silver Coins snd Bultion.—1. Recent Coins of the World 
2. Kecent Counterfeit Coins. 3. Gold from California. 4. Reca ofthe Net Min. 
Values of Gold and Silver Coins, issued within twenty-five years. 5, *iWver from Lake Su- 
perior. 6. Table of Correspoudence between Pennyweights and Grains, and the decimal 
fractions of a ‘Troy Ounce. 7. Comparison of American and Foreign Weights used for 
Precious Metals. 8. Buik and Packing of Precious Metals. 9, Determination of the Value 
of a Specimen of Gold or Silver in its Native Rock or Gaugwe, #0 Transaction of Bu- 
=— 3 hy Mint. By Jacos R. Eckrecpr and W. E. Dupois, Assayers of the United 

ates Mint. 

®~ ‘ihe September No. contains the first portion of thie work on Cems, The remainder 
will be contained iu the next three numbers, Monthly, @5, per annum 
J. SMITH HOMANS, 
111 Washington Street, Boston. 





JOHN AND GEORGE FERGUESON. 


~ MOULD TH'S MEET THE EYE OF EITHER OF THE ABOVE, who keft Fngland 
v- England about nie years ago, he is earnestly requested to commanieate at once with 
his youuger brother James Address James Ferguesun, Mr. P. 2. Masey’s, 6 Worcester 
Place , Wolverhampton, England. 

sep20—4t 





ROF. HOWS is prepared to resume his ELOCUTIONARY (LASSES, in Schools, 

and with private puplis, and can with entire confidence offer his servic: s to profes- 

s‘onal S:udents and others desirous of acquiring a thoroughly naturad style of Elocution, 
especialy adapted for practical purposes. 


TERMS. 
FOR SCHOOLS— 

Two Lessons per week of one hour each, for the schoo) yea - + $200 
Twenty Lessons, eRe 6 Ol Sa a? CP ae ty 
PRIVATE CLASSES OR SINGLE PUPILS, © 
Evening Classes number unlimited, 25 lessons, «A h <i%~ © 190 
Private pupils, 2v lessons, Poe he ce fe Me 2 eis 35 

oe “ 10 lessons, - - oo oe ° . ae 25 


Prof. Hows will give, during the coruing season, Courses of Shakspearcan and Miscel- 
laneous Readings, in family circles, consisting of three Readings to the course, or $50. 


Payment iavariably in ad vance, 
5 Cottage Place, New Vor’, Sept. 6, 1851. 





VAoAME CHEGARAY°S Boarding and Vay School for Young Iadies. S. W. cor. 
WH of M di-on-ay. and 28th-st, New York.—Madame Chegaray respectfully inforis the 
parents and yu .rdians of ber pupils and th» publi, that the above jpstitution will be re- 
opened on Monday, September t*th, 1851. In poiut of salubrily and wanguility, the situation 
of the establishment is unsurpassed, Siac 
sep 13-4. 





DANCING. 


ENRY WELLS AND SISTER’S DANCING ACADEMY, Stuyvesant 

Institute, 659 broadway, to open on te 15h September. H. Wells and his sister, 
Mme. H Giaveili, have retired from their profession as pubiic artists, and will de vote them- 
selves solely to teaching private dancipe, 'Tuey nave spent severab years at the Royal 
Academy of Paris, and at the best schoo's for private teaching in France, and they have 
now adopted a new system with the view to make dancing a means of promoting health, 
as well as a means »f acquiring the most graceful and finished deportment, All the new 
waltzes, quedrilies Kc., will be taught in the simplest and most appropriate manner. Apply 
to H. Wells & Sister. from eleven o’clock until two. 

aug 23—4t 








NOTICE. 


NFORMATION WANTED of Henry Townsend, Wood End, Great Marlow, Bucking- 
hamehire, England, who sailed fic m Liverpool on the lth of May, 1832, bie destination 
supposed to be Quebec. Shouid this advertirement be seen by the afores id Henry Towns- 
end, er other persors feeling any interest in his welfare, he a- they will bear of something 
to his advantage by applying to ERASMUS C. PRATT & BRO: e', 
28 Bank Street, Philedelphia. 


TBACHER AND GOVERNESS WeNTED. 
LADY who is well qualified to ‘each all the branches of a good Eretish education, 
Music on the Piano and Guitar. accompanied by the voice; French, La'in, Needie work 
and Drawing, can ob'sin @ siuation in a private family. > per annum. None 
need apply who are not well qualified, and satisfactory references wi be required. 
Letters prepaid, addressed to A. 8., Warrenton, Virginia, will receive proper attention. 
aug, 23—4t 








OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACITIC, ©: pt 
Ezra Nvec—This Steamship will depart with che Mails for Europe positively on Sa- 
turday, the 27th September, at 12 o'clock, M., from her kerth at the foot of Cenal strest. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled ations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5 Wall street. 
The Steamer BALTIC will suceeed the PACIFIC, and sai) on the Alth October. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AWUK.—Neo. 384. 12 1-2 Cents. 
1. Correspondence of Walpole and Mason,—Quarterly Review. 
2. Sault Ste. Marie,—Newark Daily Advertiser. 
3. Newspaper Starep,—Ezaminer. 
4, Rambie from Sydney to Southampton,—Spectator. 
5. Wilsou’s Life of Cavendish, — Do. 
6. Man Subsequent to Christianity — Do. 
7. Lamartine on the French Restoration,—E-xvaminer. 
&. The SessionS-Mr. Pexton—Diet of Frankfort—Peace Society—Haynau’s Conversion 
—Naples and Rome ,—Spectator and Examiner. 
9, American Prisoner in Hungary,—Spectator. 
10, Engtand’s “Yaete,"— Do. 
11 Island of Cuba,—English and American Papers. 
12. Osgood, the Petnter,—Day Book. 
Poerry : A Mother's. Prayer in lilness; Trifles. 
Snort Arricies: A Windoo Family; Slow and Rapid Composition; The Roman 
; Curious Gircumstauce; Mr. Macaulay; Catlin’s Exhibition; Model of 
; Field of Marathon. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by E. LITTELL & CO., Bosten. 
Postace Free.—To all subseribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to the 


office of publication at Boston, the sum of six Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the 
year, as long es shall be equivalent to the cost of postage. 








MR HUNTIYGTONS NEW WORK; “ALBAN.” 
“P,. PUTNAM 


ED ON THE 4TH INSTANT, 


ALBAN, A T. THE NBW WORLD. By the author of Lady Alice. One volume 
12mo. Gane es Ma Goverg 8) . , 


“Lady Alice is deci #41 y a work of genius.”—Boston Post. S 

“This 1s auextraordinarybook,. * * A graceful fancy, and evena high imagin- 
otye powte are tnaperingly exercised throughout.”—Douglas Jerrold’s News. 

“ Talent of ahigh order in every e.”—London New Monthly. 

“ Asa work of art and genius it is exceedingly well done.”—Church Review. 

“ Mr. Hostinaode pictures of mony familiar scenes of natural beauty and sacred associ- 

tions, remind us tee) per and felicity of the author of the “Improvisatore,” while the 
ife and vivacity of scenes, rival the bril iant conversations of “ Coniagsby.” 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


MARY COWDEN CLARKE’S SHAKSPEARE HEROINES. First Series with engrav- 
ings on stee) I2mo. Cloth gilt, $1 25. 


EROVESESS, ST. JOHNW3 ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. With plates, 12mo, Cloth 
cents. 


MR. WARREN'S PARA; OR, ADVENTURES ON THE SHORES OF THE AMA- 
ZON. Rmo. cloth, 1 cents. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 
HAS NOW READY, 


VAGGAMUNDO, OR THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN. By John E. Warren. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“The author of the volume before us has evidently many of the necessary qualifications 
for a traveller in Spuin fay, his geod humour never deserts him, and he 
is disposed to view every thr a couleur de rose medium. Much of this illusion 
may pernees b- ascribed to the tas who appear to exercise an unbounded sway over 
the susceptible heart of our attache. In his eyes Spain is a paradise of houries of bewilder- 
ing beanty.”—{ London Literary Gazette. | 


INCIDENTS IN LIFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Wm. Wisner, D. D. 1 vol. 12-mo. 


THE EPOCH OF THE CREATION—the Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geo- 
= Theory, ty Eleazer Lord. ith an Introduciion by Rev. R. W. Dickinson, D. D. 
vol. 12mo. 


The following works are in press, and will be published immediately— 
THE FALL OF P¥YLAND. By L.C. Saxton. 2 vols. 12mo, with maps and illustrations . 
THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD. By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. 
NAVAL LIFE—The Midshipman. By Lieut. W. F. Lynch, U.S. N. 1 vol, 12mo. 
RURAL HOMES.—Ske:ches of houses suited to American country life, with origina! de- 
signs, plans, &c. By G. Wheeler. 1 vol. 12mo. 
CHART Ronin NER, 


assau Street, New York 





TO CAPITALISTS AND MONIED SETTLERS. 
POSTPONED TO 9th OCTOBER. 
UCTION SALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE. On THURSDAY, 


the 9t 1 October next, at one o'clock, will ne offered for Sale, at the Auction Roo: 
of the uudersigaed, that valuable property called ‘ - 


ROSEBANK, 


formerly the pro of James Dougall, 4-£9. eituated on the Detroit River, 2 miles above 
speee and 14 below Windsor, oppos'te Detroit. 

The FA’ contains 150 acres of the riches: cuality, of which 130 are in the highest state 
of cultivation, well fenced, under-drained and watered. In addition, the Water Lot in front 
comprises 10 ac making in all 160 acres. 

The sare well stocked with the best kind of Fruit Trees, including 
also Peac’, Apricot, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, and Grape Vines, all of which ripen abun- 
— in the Ey air. 





8 Sp and well adapted for a Gentleman’s Residence, and is believed 
to be unsuroassed by any dwelling west of Hamilton. {t contains fourteen rooms, besides 
the Kitchen and other ap ages, 

There is also a Farm House, with large Barn and Outhouses, for rearing stock upen a 


very extensive scale. 

The situation is delightft and central, the constant passing of etemmers and sailing craft 
adding to the nawral beauties of the Detroit river adjoining. When the Great Western 

~~, om of which must at Windsor), additional facility 
nication will be . 
oftnet former proprietor, having intended Rosesanx for a permanent residence, spared no 
exertions or expense to improve the premises. and to render the Farm. Orchards and Gar- 
den a profitable investment, And it may be remarked that the standard Fruit Trees alone, 
of which there are about 700, may, in their presen: bearing state, be considered as worth a 
sum. 
ossession can be given immediately. 

For further particu ly to Mr NEIL MACKINTOSH, Jn, Land Agent, Toronto ; 
JAMES DOUGALL, Eeq,, Windsor; or to Mr. JAMES COURT, Agent tor the Proprie- 
tors, Montreal. 


Toronto, 14th August, 1851. ROBERT BEEKMAN. 





TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 27, 1851. 
To the S of the ead county of New York :— 
Sir—Notice is hereb: awe that at ral election, to be held in this State, on the 
Tuesday wucceeding ee rst Monday of november next, the fullowing officers are to be 
ected, t> wit:— 
on Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Samuel A. Foot. 
Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan. 
A Comptroller, in the place of Philo C. Fuller. 
A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt. 
in place of Levi 8S. Chatfield. 
Surveyor, in the place of Hezekiah C. Seymour. 
misaioner, in place of “harles Cook. 
of State Prisons in the place of Alexander H. Wells. 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
Also, a Justice of the § Court, for the First Judicial District, in the place of James 
G. King, wnose of will expire on the last day of December next. 
Also a Sevator for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Se .ate Districts, in the place of 
Richard 8. son Crolius, James W. Beekman, and Edward D. Morgan, 





said county :— 


Sixteen Members of Assembly. 
A Register, in the — Cometine 7 ad eo 
. madge. 
of ‘ in the place St Thomas J. Oakley and John L. Mason 
udge Court of Beomnae Pires, in the place of Daniel P. Ingraham. 
A Surrogate in the place of Alexander W. Bradford. 
asiener of Streets and Lamps, in the place of Jacob L. Dodge. 

Two Governors of the Alms House, in the place of Simeon Draper, and Francis R. 
Tillon. 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. , 

Aleo, there is wo be elected a pony A each of the > Judicial Districts into which the 
city of New York is districted, pursuant to Chapter 514 Laws of 1851. 





Yours yeoqsesty, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
SHerirr’s Orrice, August 28, 1851. 

1 hereby certify that the above is a correct eopy of the notice of the general election, to 
be by HI the Geotemboe Shores aed bey of November next, received this day 

om on. or retary of State. 

ei ; 7. THOMAS CARNLEY, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York 

N.B. All a within this county will please pub'ish this notice once in 
each week until the ij send in toeir bills for advertising the same as 800n as the 
election is over, 60 that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for 
payment. ‘ 

AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 
OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
F COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 

This remedy ie Offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which 

seldom fails to realize the havpiest effects’ that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 

numerous the cases of its cures, bat almost ev-ry section of the country 

,publiciy known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 

lungs, by its use. When once tried, its superiority over every other 

is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known 

hesitate what antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 

ergaes which are iucident to our climate. And not only in the 

ble attacks u mage, bas for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 

ness, &«. and fur ‘Obildren it is leasantest and safest medicine that can be obtained. 
No family should be without it, and who have used it, never will. 

Read the opinion of the following Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 

- are located—each and all as merchants of the first class and 

ag the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 

i ua on the subject of which they speak. If there 1s any value in 
the judgment of experience, see this Certificate. 

We the u Wholesale Druggists, having been for long acquainted with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual remedy fo- 
Pulmonary ts, ever offered to the American People. And we would from our 
knowledge of ite composition, and extensive usefulness, cordially commend it to the afflict- 
ed as Worthy their best confidence, and with the hrm conviction that it will do for their 
relief all that medicine can do. 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Bostyn, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, B: , Maine. Havilund, Harrall & Co., Charleston, S.C. Jacob 8. 
Fe gan. T.H. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 

, M ri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, 
Vermont. Havilend. Risley & Co, “ Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, New 
. J. Townsend. Pittsburg, Penn. © & Co., Chicago, Minow. E. E. Gay. Bur. 
M A Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. Ed vard Bri rst, Wilmington, 
Gither: & Co. Philadelp Pa. Z.D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, 
Co. New Orleans, La. Charles Dyer, Jr. Providence, R.1. Jos. M. 

Ecketein & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


With euch assuracce, and from such men, no stronger proof can be adduced, except that 
ound in its effects upon triel. 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass,’ 
aug. 2—3m, 

















over verety in styleand finish. ) 

urope, he is able to produce instruments 

, together with such improve- 

ef climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 

Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 

the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece «an 

given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16~6m 





‘ 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIONT 


‘AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
H guished member or the Medical } Profession of this city the following testimo: of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its 4 

TestTimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the waibine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

it, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
ltzer Aperient. 

“In those ¢ cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 

has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 

, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

oad Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ae. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 

is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Pre; and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 5381 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. carer, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
= 0 Gasel st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United States, 

une 





NEW YORE SOGIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
Tas INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with pony = and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
ms. 


The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 

Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 

N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


LIFE ASSURANCH. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1888, 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OnpPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
a 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YoRE. 


John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel S. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith. Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcliv: Dr. 5. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 


George M. Thacher, | Rengente Seaver, 
Israe| Whitney, lijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Loca Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application a 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any sucha rise] or otherwise. 
T days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Str: and 
ofthe different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. All communications to be sddressed " we 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan5 


THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


4 er COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single or join 
to sell Annuitt h Reversions,and to transactall business in which the risk.o' 
Life is concerned. 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
by ate I vend expenditure is annually published by the C and 

n exact o re sann y pu e Com 
forwarded to all who may be interested. ye «' ay 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which{and this 
nearly a ey instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
—- for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
an feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
{) 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly ; Quarter! Age. Annual | Hf. Year! Quarterly 
. Premium, | Prete ' Srentan, ” Premium. Preadem, Premium, 


Z2ea4/28. 4 s. 4. Z2e4a/|2 s. 4. 
20 117 4 12 | 9 20 Hl 0 7 1 











, Yr 





4 
25 22 9 114 7 017 8 09 Oo 
30 29 38 20 2 107 0 6 
04 9 3 26 4 


35 216 7 8 li 8 8] 0 Bel 


Tabies o! Rates, forms vi proposal, and a! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 
Officeand Agencies. 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
88 King Street. Hamiltcen. 9th April 1950. pet £3 


REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


RAFTS on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANy Bank 
IN THE Unitep Kingpom; 


Also Packaces or Every Descrre7ion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
Any Part or Evrere, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. M. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
to Europe. Apl 12. byr. 











STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful ne w 


Steamsui 
° «“ GLASGOW,” 
1850 T ons, and 4° horse power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Commander, 
is — to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 11th October next, 
at I2 o’clo:k noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
Second do Fifty-five do. 

No steerage passengers taken. 

These 4 include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supp lied on board 
at moderate prices. 


Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 


New York, J. McSYMON, 
August, 1851 33 Broadway 
The NEW YORK, 2100 tons, and 450 horse power, (a consort to the Glasgow,) will be on 
the station early next Spring. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Be 
muda and St. Thomas on Wednesday 8th October, at Noon. 





She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda... scceceseccccsccseveess O55 
Do do St. Thomas..ccccsesecccceseecseees 70 
There is a reguiar Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
N will take freight. Apply to 
a E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except we 
Post Office. apl 19. 


TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND ATH OF EVERY 


Marg. Evans, ratt, 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, 





’ . Po) 
.8, Dec. April 
i 
tors. Great care eds, Wines, Stores, &c 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners os these pad 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless Bills of Lad 





These ships are all of the first class, and aré commanded by able an.! 
will be taken thatthe B 


are 
ly to OHN GRISWOLD. 70 South street 
July 1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & G8. Lenton. 


LONDON LINE OP PACKETS. weld 


MO. 


tion. 
The price of cabin passage |s now fixed at $75, outward, for =e QGu%%, WIthOU Wines 


ore 
thereior. Ap? 





fax to land and receive Mails and P. 


Niagara 
Europa ... 


erths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other f ed and brou 


Persons i ding to take age to England ia the Royal Mail S: 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that 





oreign receiv 
8. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL ST 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Li EAM SHIPS between 
assengers. calling at Halt. 


verpool, 


Captains, 


Passage from New York or Boston to eens Cabin....2.+0--+00-8120 


teeeee seceese 70 


B 
Freigl ¢ will be charged on ows an amount for personal expenses. 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway, 
in common with Britiss 


Ps, are requested 


teamshi 
the ships are full. 





The ships comprising this lime are tne— 


T1C.cccreccccctsnes seccscescecsesesconseceseuers 


ADRIATIC ....... OSes eee wer eererenesees eeereceeeres 


hes been taken in their construction, as also in their En, 
and their acc ions for p sare unequalled for ele 
Price o} pes from New York to Liverpool, $130. 
State Rooms . From Liverpool to New York, £35- 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From New York 

Wednesday...March.. ....+. .5th, 1851 
Wednesday...March. -1%h, “ 
Wednesday. .April r 
bb — aay Ay 
Saturday . ay 
Saturday . .-May 
Saurday. J 
Saturday 
Saturday . ‘ 
Saturday . -July .. 
Saturday ......August.. 
Saturday ...... August 
Saturday ......August..... 
Saturday ......Seprember... 
Saturday ......September.. .2?th, 
Saturday ...... October ...... 
Saturday ......October ......25th, 
Saturday ...... November .....8th, 
Saturday ..... November ....22d, 
Saturday ..... December ...- 6th, 
Saturday ......December ....20th, 





2222 eeeeeee 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


ATLANTIC, .....ccccccceccceccsceeeccceemestecececessO@pt. Weat, 
| |.) SaeRaMnlaabnnieeneeeette A LAME Nye, 


Capt. Luce 


BALTIC.. ...csscccsccccsecccccscscsces: seseccessacesess OMpt, 


+ Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
, tO ensure strength and speed, 


or comfort. 


clusive use of extra sise 





For freight or passage, apply to 
WN, 8S 
E. G. ROB 
or L. DRAPER, Jz.,8 Bou 


eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of 
thereof therein expressed. 


EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BRO SHIPLEY GO. Liverpool 
Ss & CO. Lede Arms Yard, Lendoa 

levard Montmartre, Paris. 


. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullien, e Jew 
Lading are signed therefor, and the Vane 





HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS the FRANKL 


aud Southampton, for the year 1851, on the followiug days— 
Leave New York. 


Humboldt oes March : Humbold 


3 
81 
uly 3 
28 
20 
18 


me . 5 
Humboldt eoee Dec. 13 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 





dations for passengers are of the most ap »roved kind. 


No secured until paid for. 
An ecpalenead Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply to 


TINEAU, CROSKEY 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION CoO. 


IN, J. A. Wotton, com- 


mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, co:,mander, will leave New York, Havre 


Leave Havre. 
Franklin ...Saturday.......... Feb. 8) Franklin.... Wednesday.....March 
t 


ove April 


SSRBENSrK~e. vU8s 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ar 
not surpassed either for spend armaa or comfort, by any vessels afloet, T 


heir accomme 


Stoppin, ai Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passen, proceeding 

to Leston edventagne over any other line in the economy of both me aan weeny. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, .... oo00 8120 
From Havre or Southampton to Now YOrk .sc.seccccececcccsecescecseceeste 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


& CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 





HE P etors of the several Lines of Packets between New 
arranged for their saili: 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Captains From New York. 
Mar. 1....J 


el rf 

cere 16..06- 2 16 o-oo 
Columbia.............+Bryer....+sseee+-Jan. 1....May 1...Sept...1 
Underwriter.......... Shipley. ....ssecees Mrcwnctbeledioath 
Manhattan. .......++++HAachstafl....secererelGrcerseee 16s os sere! 
New York......00++++Briggs....e+.00eF@b 1.....June 1 ....Uet 1 
West Point..........-ANOM. —cescseceeseeLDeccceccecLb secs eevell 
Fidelia.........--002+ Peabody. .cesceeseeelG.. cece: oe lBseccrseeek® 
These ships are allof the 
Forte — Fens cones ; oO 
onvenience, and they are furnished with every descri 
tuality in the days of sailing will be edivered or 


“ 
see ereeerereees 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpoo 


Agents for ships Manhatten, Mentezuma, 
Isaac Webb, and New Vork, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., 


to New 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and U nderwri 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


York and Liverpool heve 


from each port on the Ist, 11th, aad 26th of every moatt the 


From Liverpool. 
. 16..Dee, 16 
Are 2 Oe 
Jan 1..May l.. 
ee eS 
Bebe 1. June 1...0et. } 
eeccekhdseoee 16. ...-+ 16 


3B . 
6|Mar, 1. July |..Nov-, 


soccendprosees ee 
‘Apr 1... Aug }..-Dee 
Apr }..-Aug sod 





seeeeereeeeteeeeee’ 5 
Price of passage to [eiverpoo! $7 


1. 

Isaac Wright, Golumbia, Yorkshire, Fidel 
GOODHUE, & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO. N.Y. 
Liverpoo a 





PACKETS POR HAVRB. 


1st of each month, as follows :— 
New York. 


8T. DENIS 
Follansbee, master, } 


8T. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 


BALTIMORE, 
Conn, master 


WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, master. 


ist July ote 


tet August 


trade The price of pe or liquors. 
- ab =. is $100 without wines 
incurred. 


auc 24 


80 


rom aD 
rs willbe orwarded free ony akc 


a 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork ° 


16th October, 
16th March, 
16th July, 

lsth November, 
6th 


lat November. . .-+++++ 
Stet Ali spas 0 6060Sen 


let December....+ ++ } ™ 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience 


ee 
HINCKEN, Agent, 


———, 








W. YOUNG EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE, NO. % BARCLAY STR“ET. 





